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INTRODUCTION 


Everyom: is a garckiuT at heart, though it is 
not everyone who is able to Inrome an actual 
gn»wer <»f llowtTS, vegetables and fruit. Hut 
the ranks of the amateur gard(‘ner art* being 
increased daily, as countless new houses are 
being erected ; consequently more and more 
are able to jmt into practice the ideas that have 
long been in their minds. The vast majority of 
the would-be gardeners, however, [)Ossess very 
little knowledge. All they know is that they 
want beautiful ilowers and choice vegetaldes 
and fmit, and that they desire to grow them 
themselv^es. 

I'he aim of this volume is to present to 
the amateur just that knowledge which is 
essential for him to possess if he is to make a 
success of his cultural efforts. This aim has 
been realized in the following pages. Exact 
knowledge is given in a simpile form, with(iut 
undue use of technical terms, so that the 
uninitiated may find those details in which he 
stands in need and apply them under the con- 
ditions prevailing at the moment. 

All branches of gardening are discussed, so 
that the personal fancy of each reader is catered 
for, whether this lies in the direction of tending 
a flower garden, growing vegetables and fruit, 
or establishing special gardens wherein various 
5 



6 INTRODUCTION 

subjects may be cultivated in their natural 
surroundings. The comprehensive and detailed 
information will, it is ho|xid, be found of value 
to the novice, assisting him on those occasions 
when his lack of knowledge tends to jeopardize 
the success of his painstaking thought and ' 
labour. 
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CHAITER I 


Soils : Their Composition and Classification 

The nature of the garden soil can be determined 
sufficiently correctly by visible signs. A clay 
or heavy soil clings to the boots and irnpc'des 
walking ; an open soil shifts beneath the feet 
and does not adhere to the boots. Wht^n wet 
a heavy soil can be moulded in the hand ; a 
loose or open soil will pass readily through the 
fingers. Kub a >,oil between the lingers and its 
texture can be told, since a clay soil lias a soapy 
feeling, whereas a sandy one is gritty. 

Soil pro{>er coriMsts of iiu)rganic matter 
derived from the bnaking down of rocks owing 
to the action of heat and cold, rain and sun.shine, 
and substances mixed with the atmosohere. 
True soil does not j)o>>.ess any fe(?dmg value to 
the plants that are anchored therein. P>ut all 
true soil is mixed with a certain j)ro])ortion of 
animal and vegetable lift‘. This organic matter 
is termed humus and it is this which is the main 
source of plant food. 

Soils differ greatly in their composition. All 
of them, however, contain sand, clay, limestone 
and humus ; it the difference in the pro- 
portion in which these substances are present 
which regulates the nature of the (rarth. 

A clay soil contains about 50 jxt cent, of 
stiff clay ; there is a small quantity of sand 
present, but such a soil is deficient in lime and 
humus. 


9 
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A loamy soil is one in which the proportion 
of clay varies from about 20 per cent, to 40 per 
cent. ; there is a little humus and lime present, 
but the remainder is composed of sand. If there 
be a large admixture of sand the soil is called 
a sandy loam ; if tlu^re hapj>cn to be a consider- 
able ijuantity of lime present it is known as a 
calcart'ous loam. 

A soil consisting largely of lime with clay, 
clay loam, sand and humus in only small 
amounts is termed a calcareous soil. 

Sandy soil contains about (So per cent, of 
silica tlie dt liris from sandstone and granite - 
the balance being mad(‘. up of clay, lime and a 
very small quantity of humus. 

The nch(‘st of all garden soil is that which 
contains from 5 per cent, to 12 per cent of 
vegetabli‘ mould or peat, which is humus in its 
best form. A peat or bog soil, however, is 
composed of insoluble fibrous matter from 
vegetables, together with a little sand and 
humus. 

Good and Poor Soil^. 

The soil in a locality can generalh" be deter- 
mined by the nature of the vegetation growing 
therein. A px>or soil bears numerous Beech and 
lur trees ; the hedges and trees are stunted ; 
there is a plentiful crop of Sedges ; while many 
injurious weeds, such as Yorkshire Fog, Broom, 
Heath, Quaking Grass and Moss are prevalent. 
On the other hand, a good soil is indicated by 
strong woodlands, but with no Beech or Fir ; 
strong, healthy hedges ; rich green grass, with 
plenty of white Clover ; strong weeds ; while 
the soil is reddish or rich brown in colour and 
of a good depth. 
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It is seldom that one comes across a pjarden 
containing the ideal soil for flower and v(*getable 
culture. Such a soil should consist of 50 per 
cent, sand; 25 jut cent, clay; ibj{ per cent, 
humus ; and SJ per cent. lime. Although the 
•perfect garden soil is seldom found it is quite 

C ossible to improve the soil already in existence 
y adding to it those substances in which it is 
deficient. This question is discussed in Chap- 
ter II. 

A garden soil can not only be improved by the 
addition of various ingreditmts of which it is 
somewhat short, but its texture can be vastly 
imjiroved by projier aeration. It is t*ss(Mitial that 
the soil .should contain oxygen in the interstices 
between the minute particU‘s of triu* soil ; 
otherwise cropping will j)rove a failure. Aeration 
can be brought about in two ways. 'J'he.se arc 
by efTicient drainage and deep cultivation. 

Whether the garden .should be drained or not 
dejxmds upon a numlxir of factors. If the sub- 
soil be gravelly, .sandy or stony or if the land 
has a slight slope there is seldom any need to 
drain it, since the excess of water will be carried 
off naturally. A low-lying garden or one com- 
posed of stiff clay must, however, be drained ; 
otherwise the soil will always be waterlogged 
for some hours after a shower. 

1^ It is advisable to test the garden to determine 
whether it should be drained or not. If a 
number of holes, 3-ft. to 3i-ft. be dug in different 
parts in winter and they quickly fill up with 
water it suggests that draining is necessary ; 
if not. this w’ork need not be undertaken. To 
drain by means of pi{)es is costly and, therefore, 
in the small garden some other cheaper method 
should be adopted. A plan that will answer 
admirably is to cut parallel trenches 3-ft. deep 
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and i-ft. wide, these being from lo-ft. to 15-ft. 
apart, according to the heaviness of the soil. 
Into the bottom of the trench(*s 9-iii. of broken 
bricks or any coarse rubble should be thrown - 
brush-wood or heather may be used, but are 
not so lasting covered with turves placed* 
grass side downwards to prevent the soil silting 



Tig. 


tlirough, when the trenches, may be filled with 
soil. (Fig. I.} The soil should not be beaten 
dowm ; it should allowed to settle itself. 
These trenches must lead to a deep hole dug in 
the lowest part of the garden, the bottom of 
this also being packed witli stones, rubble, 
clinkers, etc., so tliat the water will have an 
opportunity of draining away. 
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It is impossible to lay down any hard and 
fast rules in connexion with draining the garden 
site by means of pipes, since the exact mt thod 
adopted must dept*nd iijKm the nature of the 
soil, the conformation of the garden, the 
•suitability of various exits and many other 
factors. It may be mentioned, however, that 
3-in. or 4-in. pipes should be used for the main 
drain ; 3-in. pip'S should be used for the lateral 
drains ; the pi{x\s should be laid fn)m 2 A- ft. 
to 4i-ft. deep and from 15-ft. to 2()-ft. apart ; 
the pipx’S should not be joined together, but 
placed end to end and with small pieces of turf 
over ihv. points where they meet ; and the fall 
of the main drain should not be hiSS than 
I in 200. 

The Value of Deep Digging. 

Whenever possible deep digging should always 
be the order of the day, since the more open the 
lower spits of soil are kept the better will be 
the crops. It is suggested in a later chapter 
that the whole garden should be wf)rked over 
regularly each year, so that each portion is dug 
to a depth of 3-ft. once, at any rate, every four 
years. There are three different methods of 
digging foUowed, these being single-spit, mock 
trenching and trenching, wdiile of the latter 
there are two distinct forms. 

When digging the worker should insert the 
spade as nearly upnght a^ fx>ssible, so that a 
full spadeful is lifted each time, but one .should 
not try to lift more than 5-in. to 6-in. of soil, 
that is, in ^^idth. The work is simplified if the 
soil from the first trench opened is removed to 
the other end of the plot, st) that there is always 
an open trench in front of the section to be dug 
next. This makes it easier to break up the soil 
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as it is turned over, while burying or collecting 
weeds and distributing manure are rendered 
mcire simple. In single-spit digging each spadeful 
of soil is lifted and as it is thrown into the far 
side of the opv.n trench it is turned completely 
over and then broken up by means of the spade. ’ 

Mock-trenching is exactly the same as single- 
spit digging, but the second spit of soil in the 
open trench is forked over before it is covered 
with the layer of broken-down top soil. This 
forking over of the second spit is highly bene- 
ficial, since it aerates the soil, with the result 
that th(‘ f)xygen in the air is able to act upon 
the insoluble plant food contained therein, 
rendering it soluble and, therefore, available. 
W'hcn digging, and this applies to all methods 
perennial weeds should be collected and burnt, 
out stems and leaves of annuals can be dug into 
the ground, since they increase the humus 
content of the soil. 

Trenching consists of working to a depth 
of 3-ft. The top spit of soil is generally better 
in quality than the st'cond spit and if this be so 
the following plan of digging should be adopted : 
A trench 2 j-ft. wide should be opened to a 
depth of i-ft. the excavated earth being re- 
moved to the other end of the plot (A, Fig. 2 ) ; 
next a 2 -ft. wide trench in the second spit of 
soil should be made, the soil from this also 
being removed, but kept apart from the top 
soil (B, Fig. 2 ). This fonns a trench with a 6-in. 
wide step, as shown in Fig. 2 . Digging can then 
proceed, tlie first operation being to fork over 
the third spit of soil at the bottom of the 2-ft. 
wide trench ; the second to lift the 6-in. step 
of second spit soil, throwing this into the far 
side of tlie trench and breaking it up ; the 
third to lift the next 6-in. of top soil, tawing 
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In some cases the top and second spits are 
pretty much the same in quality, therefore a 
diff(*rent plan may be adopt<?d. In this case a 
2-ft. wide trench of top soil should be opened, 
the soil removed to the other end c>f the plot 
(A, Fig. 4), this being followed by the removal * 
of the second^spit to the same width (B, Fig. 4). 
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The third spit is then worked over with the 
fork. The next operation is to lift the following 
6-in. of top soil, throwing this into the far side 
bottom of the trench, the next 6-in. of the second 
spit being throwai oij top of the top soil. In 
tnis wray the first and second spits of soil are 
reversed, while the third spit is worked by 
means of the fork (Fig. 5). This method of 
digging should always be adopted in the case 
of a new garden, wiien the uncongenial soil 
from the footings of the dwelling-house has 
been scattered over the garden site. This 
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system of trenching buries it completely, so 
that it is out of harm’s way, while it will be vastly 



improved for future years owing tf» it having 
been worked thoroughly and, therefore, aerated. 


0 



CHAPTER II 


Soil as a Storehouse for Plant Food 

Plants do not obtain their supply of water 
from that which is present in the spaces between 
the particles of soil, but the root hairs collect 
it from the moisture that clings to the surfaces 
of the particles themselves. The larger the area 
on which moisture may be held by adhesion, 
therefore, the less likely the plants are to suffer 
from drought. A retentive soil, as it is called, 
is preferable for cultivation, but only within 
certain well-defined limits. If the particles be 
very minute and close together, as in the case 
of a very heavy clay, capillary attraction is 
destroyed, therefore the moisture cannot pass 
readily from one patch of soil to another, as it 
can and does in a less retentive soil. It is this 
which causes a clay soil to crack during a spell of 
hot weather, although another section of the 
plot, say in the shade, may be almost saturated 
with moisture. A light soil is not so retentive 
as a clay, but it suffers less from drought than 
one would imagine, owing to the fact that the 
moisture can pass readily through the soil by 
capillary attraction. 

There is no cause to enter into a detailed 
explanation concerning the manner in which soil 
is able to store up plant food. It will suffice to 
state that the soil has the power not only of 
holding plant food for an appreciable length of 
time, but also of extracting plant food from 
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both solid and liquid manures. In the case of 
a solid manure the greater part of the plant 
food is held by the humus ; that is, the decayed 
organic matter which constitutes the bulk of the 
manure. It is customary, however, for the 
•amateur gardener to rely largely upon liquid 
manures, since natural manure is so difficult to 
obtain nowadays. One would naturally think 
that the water in the liquid manure would 
percolate rapidly through the soil, carrying with 
It the plant food in solution. This is not, however, 
the case. The soil has the f)ower of abstracting 
the dissolved portion of the liquid manure and 
holding it for the time being. This is, of course, 
more pronounced in the case of a heavy soil 
than a light one. There is a vast difference in 
the length of time the soil will hold various 
fertilizers. Nitrate of soda, for instance, pa.sses 
very rapidly through the soil ; sulphate of 
ammonia and many other chemicals escape 
much more slowly. This point must be taken 
into consideration when applying artificial 
manures, since it would be folly to apply nitrate 
of soda some weeks before the plants were ready 
to make use of it, for the reason it would all be 
wasted. 

One very important point that should always 
be remembered in this connexion is that the 
soil will take up and retain a greater proportion 
of the chemicals contained in a weak solution 
than in a strong. The rule '* little and often ” 
is, therefore, the best one to adopt. 

Sail Improvement. 

The soil furnishes a root-hold by means of 
which the plants are able to fix themselves ; it 
also acts as a storehouse from which the plants 
can absorb the greater part of their nourish- 
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ment. To be fertile the garden soil must be of 
such a texture as shall be compatible with the 
healthy life and development of the roots and 
shall contain, in an available form, the necessary 
foods, together with a sufficient supply of water. 

If the soil he naturally heavy it may be * 
lightened by the addition of sand, leaf mould, 
wood ashes and natural manure -horst^ manure 
with a considerable admixture of well-rotted 
straw and decayed vegetable material. If 
the soil be very light it may be brought into a 
better state by the addition of clav, librous 
loam the top spit of sf)il from an old meadow 
is excellent when it can be obtained -leaf 
mould and cow or pig manure. In these wavs 
tli(‘ heavy soil is kept more open and the light 
soil bound, so that the former is rendered less 
and the latter more, retentive. 

The Need for Liming, 

The three chief forms of plant food are the 
nitrates, phosphatt^s and potash salts. Iwen 
when present these foods are non-available 
unless there be an adequate amount of lime 
in the soil. Lime is not a true plant food, but 
with the bacteria content of natural manure, 
it renders organic matter in the soil accessible 
to the plants. 1 1 makes heavy soil more porous, 
lessens the risk of insect and fungoid pests and 
sweetens sour soil. 

The garden soil should be examined p)eriod- 
ically to determine its lime content. As a 
general rule, an application of lime should be 
applied every four years and, since it should 
never be applied at the same time as natural 
manure, an opportunity should be taken of 
liming the vegetable plots when they are dug 
over in the autumn or winter and not manured. 
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Testing for lime is a simple task. A little 
soil should be dried in the oven and placed in 
a china bowl or saucer. A few drops of strong 
hydrochloric acid should be pcmred on to it 
and the effect noted. If no visil)le result accrue 
the soil stands badly in need of lime ; if a sliglit 
effervescence be noted it indicates that the 
time is fast approaching wlien lime will be 
required ; but if the elfervescence be brisk it 
may be taken that an abundance C)f lime is still 
present. 

There is a number of differ(‘nt forms of lime 
that are employed, but the two bt;st for the 
amateur gardener are slaked lime and carbonate 
of lime. Slaked lime should be used for heavy 
soils, at the rate of 12-lb. per rod, being spread 
over the soil just before it is dug over in the 
autumn. It should be apj>lied imm(‘diat<‘ly after 
slaking. ( arbonateof lime should be irsedexclirs- 
ively on light and sandy soils, applying it at 
the rate of 20-lb. per rod thr(‘e weeks or so 
before .sowing or planting time ; it may even 
be used when sowing or planting, as tins form 
of lime is not injurious to seedlings. 

Green Manuring, 

When natural manure is scarce and it is 
necessai*}^ to increases the humus contents of 
the soil green manuring should be practised. 
This consists in sowing the seed of some quick- 
growing subject, such as mustard, rafX! or 
vetches, digging them in just be fore they begin 
to flower. The best crops for this purjje)se are 
found among the leguminae, since the roots of 
these plants are supfilied with nodules which 
have the jx>wer of collecting free nitrogen from 
the air. They do not, therefore, deplete the 
soil of its nitrogen contents, but add to it when 
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they are dug in. The soil is not only enriched 
owing to an increase in humus, but it also 
benefits from an extra supply of nitrogenous 
material and carbonaceous substances, the 
elements of which have been gathered from the 
atmosphere. This method of manuring is, 
frequently adopted in the case of a new garden. 



CHAPTER III 

Manures and Manuring — Why, When and 
• Where 

The three substances that must be added to the 
soil to render it fertile, whether for flowers, 
vegetables or fruits, are phosphates, potash and 
nitrogen. It may be stated generally that all 
plants deplete the soil of its contents of these 
chief plant foods ; hence the imperative need 
for replenishing the supply. Hut it is not 
sufficient to add these substances ; they must 
be in such a form that they are readily available 
and so capable of being absorbed by the tiny 
roots and root hairs. 

Different soils naturally require the addition 
of different quantities of these f)lant foods. 
Peas, Beans and other leguminous crops do not 
require any great quantity of nitrogen, since 
they gather the greater part of their supplies 
from tlie free nitrogen in the air, but they do 
respond to applications of phosphates ; Potatoes 
and Tomatoes, on the other hand, require 
potash, while green vegetables stand in need of 
nitrogenous foods. 

It may be taken as a general rule that farm- 
yard manure, when it can be obtained, improves 
all soils- horse manure for heavy land and pig 
and cow manure for light land ; that potash 
should not usually be added to clay soils, but 
that it should be to sandy soils ; that lime should 
be added to clay soils in order to liberate the 
potash ; sandy and gravelly soils are generally 
deficient in nitrogen, therefore this must be 
supplied ; and that soils containing a large 

23 
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proportiun of iiaiiius, such as peat soil, tend to 
become sour very quickly, therefore more 
frequ(int apj^lications of lime may be necessary. 

The various manures employed in the ordinary 
small garden differ considerably in their action. 
Some are quick-acting ; others are slow-acting 
and upon the rate at which they act so should 
they be applied. Nitrate of soda, for example, 
should only be used when the plants are in a 
fit state to make use of it at once, but sulphate 
of ammonia and many other chemicals may be 
a})i)lied some time in advance. 

N itrogenous manures encourage quick growth 
and the development of leaf and stem ; they also 
give good colour and add considerably to the 
bulk of tlie croj). l^hosphatic manures assist 
in tlie development of fruit ; hence are invalu- 
able for the production of flowers, seeds, fruits 
and roots. Potassic manures also help the 
development of flowers and fruit, but at the 
same time they increase the size and enhance 
the flavour of vegetables and generally promote 
health. Combined manures — those which con- 
tain two or more of the tliree chief plant foods 
- act in direct ratio to ilie projx)rtion in which 
the several ingredients are present. 

Orgafiic Manures, 

Farmyard manure, whetlier made from horse, 
cow or pig dung, is the most valuable fertilizer 
known. This is not only due to the fact that it 
contains the three chief forms of plant food, 
but its value is largely due to the prestmee 
tlierein of enormous numbers of bacteria. These 
bacteria act upon the insoluble plant food con- 
tained in the soil, rendering it fit for assimi- 
lation by tlie plant roots. Its texture and the 
gases which are given off during fermentation 
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tend to lighten the soil and keep it more oj>en 
and workable. 

The supply of farmyard manure is, however, 
inadequate in most distriet>. Some form of 
organic manure must be emj)loved ; therefore, 
one must fall back upon sub.stitutes for animal 
droppings. All organic wa>te may be press(‘d 
into service, such as road swt‘ej)ings, va‘getable 
refuse, leaves, lawn cuttings, lish guano and 
hop manure, h'ailing a supply of farmyard 
manure a considerable cjuantity of material 
from the compost heap should b(‘ work(‘d into 
the soil every year at the lime of the annual 
digging. Toultr\' manun- is a natural manure, 
but it is so concentrat(‘d that it is better to 
look upon It as an artificial, using it as such. 

Liquid manure may be made from horse, 
cow, and pig dung, the practice being to jilace 
a bushel in a sack, suspend this in a barrel of 
wat(*r, and leaving it for two ()r three days. 
The liquid is then tof) strong for u.se ; it should 
be diluted to the colour of weak tea. As the 
liquid IS removed from the barrttl a like quantity 
of water should be added. After a few weeks 
the siick .should be .sejueezed, as this will 
strengthen the liquid. Soot water may be 
prepared in the same manner. 

The value of the cf)m|K)st h(*ap has been 
mentioned. A rule should be madt; that not a 
single thing j produced by the .soil should be 
thrown awav and wasted. W hatever material 
will burn should be burnt ; tfie resulting a.sh 
iKung highly Ixmetinal. That which will not 
bum should be j)iled into a heap under cover 
and allowed to decay. Such things as lawn 
trimmings, leaves — excepiting Oak and Beech 
leaves turf clippings, weeds, old pxitting soil, 
soil from the frame beds and greenhouse beds 
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and many other substances should be piled 
together and mixed from time to time. An 
occasional watering with liquid manure will 
increase the valiu; of the heap. All Oak and 
1>eech leaves .should be stored separately, since 
tlu^sc are required for making hotbeds. They 
decay slowly ; therefore, the temperature of 
the bed is maintained for a considerable length 
of time. 

Artificial Manures, 

The small suppl\' of farmyard manure that 
is generally availabh* must hv augmented by the 
us(‘ of iirtihcials. I hese juovide the necessary 
plant food in a highly concentrated form. They 
must be looked upon as fertilizers purely and 
simply, since they do not in any way affect 
the structure nor the chemical activity of the 
soil : they add no humus thereto ; do not affect 
its tilth ; nor yet contain any beneficial bacteria. 

'fhe three chief nitrogenous manures are 
nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia and nitrate 
of |>otash. The furst mentioned acts very 
rapidly and is usually applied as a top-dressing 
at the rate of i-lb. jkt rod ; the sulphate of 
ammonia is slower-acting and should be applied 
early in spring, generally at the rate of 2-lb. 
per rod ; the third -nitrate of potash — is very 
expensive and is, tlierefore, not recommended. 
All nitrogenous manures act quickly and appreci- 
able growth is often noticeable within a few 
days of applying them ; tlie plants become 
greener and altogether more vigorous. These 
manures must not, however be used to excess, 
since this promotes rank growth, accompanied 
by a lack of flowers and fruit, while the plants 
arc more liable ti^ attacks from fungoid pests. 

Of the potasli manures kainit is, generally 
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speaking, the cheapest and best ; it should be 
dug into the soil in spring at the rate of 2j-lb. 
per rod. On heavy soils another valuable 
potash manure is sulphate of potash, this being 
applied at the rate of i^-lb. to the rod. Liberal 
.dressings with the refuse from the garden bonhre 
is a simple and inexpensive method of adding 
potash. 

Three highly efficient and inexpensive 
phosphatic manures are available. These arc 
superphosphates, the quickest in action ; dis- 
solved bones, rather slower in action ; and basic 
slag, the slowest in action, but the cheapest 
and most enduring. Super] phosphates are 
u.sually applied just before the plants mature at 
the rate of 5-lb. jx:r rod ; dissolved bones should 
be applied in spring or early summer at the 
rate of 4-lb. per rod, while basic slag should be 
applied in winter at the rate of 15-lb. per rod. 
Basic slag is particularly aseful on medium and 
heavy soils which are rather deficient in lime, 
and are wet and stiff, but to obtain the full 
advantage from tliis manure the ground must 
already contain a considerable quantity of 
organic material. 

Quantities of Manure to apply, 

W’hen sufficient farmyard manure can be 
secured it is quite unneces.sary for the amateur 
gardener to inve.st in chemical fertilizers, save 
to buy a very little now and again for s^ime 
special purpose, say, to produce jiarticularly 
choice blooms, vegetables or fruit or to assist 
special plants during a sptdl of bad weather. 
But there are very few who are in a position 
to procure all the natural manure they need. 
Some can generally be purcliased ; hence 
artificial manures must be employed in addition. 
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In the following table the chief manures are 
dealt with and certain quantities are suggested 
in each case. For instance, it is stated that 
three large barrowloads of farmyard manure 
should be applied per rod as a full dressing in 
autumn, winter or spring. If only one half oL 
the quantity can be secured a half dressing of 
basic slag (7J-lb.) and a half dressing of kainit 
(ij-lb.) should be applied to light soil to make 
up the total required, while a half dressing of 
sulphate of ammonia (i-lb.) should be applied 
in spring or during the active growing period 
of the subjects in question. In this way the 
full amount of plant food is supplied to the 
soil. On heavy land a half dressing of natural 
manure- cow or j)ig, for jjreference- -should be 
given, together with a half dressing of basic 
slag to incri'ase the ])hosphates and a half 
dressing of sulphate ol potash to increase the 
potash, while sulj)hate of ammonia -one-half 
the quantity given in the table should be 
applied during the active growing period, h'roin 
wliat has been said no one should have any 
dithculty in inamiring their garden in an efficient 
manner with whatever manures be readily 
obtainable in the district. 

Full particulars are given in later chapters 
concerning the requirements of dillercnt flower- 
ing plants, vegetablt's and fruit trees and bushes 
in the way of manure. In the following table, 
however, brief reference is made to the crops 
for which each manure is most valuable. 
Particulars are also given regarding the l>est 
soil, the time of year the manure should be 
applied and the quantity which makes a full 
dressing. It sliould be remembered that i-lb. 
per rod equals i^-cwt. per acre and J-oz. per 
square yard. 
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WfKxl ashr-s . . Hravy Autumn. Spnmr, Rrans. Carrots, 

Summer Onions, Peas, Pota- 

tot*s, fruit. 



CHAPTER IV 


The Garden Lay-out 

What should be attempted and what should 
not be attempted in the amateur’s garden 
must depend entirely up(m its size. In the case 
of a very small garden it is generally better to 
devote the greater part of the area and the 
major jX)rtion of one’s time to the cultivation 
of flowers, for the reason that vegi^tables can 
often be bought for le'^s than it costs the amateur 
to grow them. The vegetable garden is never 
such an attractive feature as thf‘ llower garden ; 
hence more time and space should be devoted 
to the latter. 

The lay-out of the garden is a very important 
matter and one that should be carefully con- 
sidered in advance. The whole should be 
compact, but not cramped in apf)eanince ; the 
unity between its successive features must be 
preserved. The outlying parts should be less 
formal than those close to the house, while all 
sections should be separated in some distinctive 
manner, so that the whole area is not seen at a 
glance. In this w'ay the smallness of the garden 
is much less noticeable. Bare stretches of wide 
gravel paths tend to give the garden a cramped 
appearance ; a good breadth of lawn, on the 
other hand, makes for a greater sense of space. 

Paths are necessary, but these should be as 
few in number as possible, conmatible with ease 
of working the beds and plots, ^ide paths should 
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not be less than 2-ft. in width ; main paths 
should be 4-ft. wide, so that two people can 
walk abreast. The ]>aths should he marked out 
first and the surface soil n‘mov(;d to a depth of 
Q'in. to i8-in. — the wider the path the deeper 
the excavation, while the path should be dug 
more deeply in heavy soil than in light. From 
one-third to one-half of the dt‘pth should be filled 
with clinkers, rough stoiK'S and tin* like ; next 
should come a thick lav(T of gravel and earth 
mixed, with the top pin. consisting of good 
path gravel. All paths should Ix^ inad(‘ with a 
camber, so that the rain will naturally drain 
into the gutters. ( )n vtTv heavy clay it may be 
necessary to lay down a line of pipes so that the 
water may be carried away mon‘ rapidly. 

The Boundary Walls and Fences. 

A solid wall on tin* north and ea>^t is desirable, 
but on the west and .south hedges will answer 
the purpo.se. A brick or slont‘ wall is the best ; 
failing this one made of split oak, fir, larch, 
pine or deal .should be employed The first 
mentioned — oak is the dearest, but it is much 
more durable. 

Open fences or hedges may be used on the 
west and south sides, wliile any division between 
the garden .sections may also be in tlie fonn of 
hedges. Flither evergreen or deciduous (leaf- 
losing) hedge subjects may be planted. Lver- 
^eens should be planted in late September or 
in April ; deciduous plants in October or 
NovemVxT. A boundarv" hedge should be planted 
on a ridge ; divi.sional hedges need not be raised 
above the ground level. 

The best evergreen hedge subjects are : 
Berberis Darvvinii. Box, Cupressus macrocarpa, 
C. Lawsoniana, Evergreen Oak, Holly, Laurel, 
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Thuya Lobbii and Yew. rh<‘ be>t docidnoiH 
hedge subjects are : Beech, Hornbeam, i^rivet. 
Thorn (Quick) and Myrobell.i Plum. 

The Lanni. 

• A northern aspect is gentT.illy to be |>referrt‘d 
to a southern one for the lawn. The .soil mu.st 
be good and well draint‘d. On Iumv'v land the 
site should be drained by mt*ans of pij)es, wjth 
a 4-in. layer of ashes above covered with about 
9-in. of soil. The whoh* area should be dug to 
a depth ()f iS-in. gra.ss is not a deep rooting 
subject the best soil being ndamed on top. 
If the site be drained by means of pipt s rather 
|>oorer soil should be irsed abovi* the jnpes ; 
otherwise the.scj parts will alwavs gr(‘ener, 
owing to the e.xtra moisture provided. ;\ft(‘r 
digging the ground should be* levelled, a spirit 
level being used for the purpose. 

A new lawn may either lx; seeded or turves 
laid down. When made from sc'ed i-oz. to 2 oz. 
of .seed is required per squan* yard and it [)ays 
t(> buy .special .seed from a first-rate firm, since 
the absence (»f weed seeds is a very imjxirtant 
point. The .seed must be suitable to the .soil, 
situation and for the use to which the lawn is 
to be put. The best plan is ta ask advice from 
a reliable seedsman, telling him the conditions 
under which the grass will have to grow, f or 
general guidance it may be stated that for 
ordinary' garden use the following should be 
used : Eestuca ovina tenuifolia, Cynosurus 
cristatus, Poa nemoralis stuntxjrvirens, P()a 
pratensis and Poa trivialis. rr»r light mil : 
Cvmosunis cristatus, Eestuca duriuscula, Eestuca 
rubra, Eestuca ovina tenui folia and Poa pra- 
tensis. Poor soils : E'estuca duriu.scula. In 
shade : Poa trivialis. Dry' soils : Eestuca rubra. 
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l'V)r town f^iirdfiis : Poa annua and Poa neinor- 
alis. St aside gardens : I*'estuca rubra. 

Tlie seed may l)e sown in spring, when it 
lakes tiinr weeks to gi-rminatt*, or in August 
or tlu* beginning of Septeinlier the intter 
time when germination takes about ten days. 
A dry, windless day .should be. .selected ; the 
seed sliould lx* mixed with an even (jiiantity 
of fine soil ; a sqiian* yard should be sown at 
a tiiiK', tlie sowing being done in two optTations ; 
th(‘ site sliould be lightly raki*d after sowing to 
cover tlu' .seed ; black threads diould be stretcht'd 
acniss as a prot*‘ction against birds. W hen the 
grass Is an inch liigh the ]>lot should be rolled 
with a light wooden roller; when J-in to ;-in. 
high any weeds .should lx* nnioved carefully 
and n'gular cutting with a .scvthe should begin, 
'riie scythe only .should be used lor siveral 
months ; a mower tends to pull up the young 
])lant.s. When scything begins a top dressing 
i-oz. of guano jht .square yard will prove hi lp- 
ful. When the mower is lust usi d it .should be 
set to cut one inch instead of the usual .bin. 
with an established lawn. 

Making a lawn from turves is an ex}>ensive 
business, but the desired result is more quickly 
achieved. 'J'urves may be bought in all parts 
of the country, but care should be taken to see 
that they are free from weeds — ( umberland 
turves are generally reckoned the best, but these 
are costly. When putting down the turves 
they should be fitted closi* together and laid 
diagonally across the lawn and should l)e 
“ bonded,’’ that is, the juncticm between two 
in a nnv must come tipposite the middle of the 
turves in the rows on either side. Roll after 
laying and give a J-in. dressing of fine, sharp 
sand, brushing tliis in. Cut twice a week with 
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a scythe for the first three wet'ks ; afterwards 
once a week with the mower rollin^^ after each 
cutting. The best time to make a lawn from 
turves is the spring, but the work should be 
completed by the end of March. 

• Lawns should be cut and rolled two or. three 
times a W(*ek during the growing .season of the 
year and rolled once a week during th(' winttT, 
if the ground be not too wet. The grass must be 
fed, the following fertilizers being n*cominend(‘d : 

lM)r young grass : i-oz. guano per s([uare 
yard in May {or any .soil. 

Eor [X)or, weak grass : i-oz. .sulphate of 
potash or kainit in March for light land, or 
2-oz. bone-meal or equal parts of bone-meal and 
supcTphosjdiates in October or I'Chruary for 
heavy land. 

For scorched grass : A-in. thick dressing of 
equal parts tibrous loam and leaf mould with a 
sprinkling of guano or soot in Ft bruary for 
light land, or J-oz. nitrate of soda in March for 
lieavy land. 

For rank, coarse grass: A-in. thick dressing of 
clean, sharp .siind early in h'ebniary on lu^avy land. 

For mossy lawns, blacken the grass with soot 
bef(»re rain in October and November. 

Arches, Pergolas and Trelliage. 

Wherever a legitimate place can be found for 
an arch or a pergola — a string of connected 
arches - these should be employed. 'I'hey tend 
to break up the conformity of the garden. 
Trelliage is particularly u.seful for covering a 
bare wall or for screening off some unsightly 
part of the garden ; it may also be used in place 
of divisionad hedges. Wooden arches are prefer- 
able to metal ones, but the latter may be em- 
ployed. 
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Roses are eminently suitable for arches and 
j>erf;olas. The best are found among the ramblers 
and the W'ichuraiana, the following being 
exceptionally fine : Alberic Barbier, creamy- 
white ; American Pillar, pink with white centre ; 
Aviator l^lcTiot, siiffron and yellow ; Crimsoi> 
Rambler, crimson ; Delight, carmine ; Dorothy 
Perkins, shell-pink ; Hiawatha, crimson ; Jersey 
Jh*auty, pal(‘ yellow ; and Silver Moon, white. 

There an , however, many other climbers 
that may be used for arches, j)crgolas, and 
trelliage. Among the b(!st are : 

Akijua.- Sandy peat, loam and leaf mould ; 
jinrple claret ilowers in racemes in spring. 

Akisiolociiia SiPHo (Dutchman’s Pipe).— 
Light soil ; yellow and brown flowers in summer. 

Cr.ANOTHi’s (Mountain Sweet). -Well-drained 
loamy soil ; evergreen ; blue flowers from May 
onwards. 

C'kl.astkus Scan hens (Staff Vine). — A cool 
soil ; golden yellow fruits in autumn and orange 
seeds when fruits o|Hm in winter. 

A very large class; C. montana 
and C'. Jackmanii in various colours are the best. 

Jasmine.- Any soil ; white and yellow flowers 
in May. 

LonicI'RA (Honeysuckle). — A sandy loam ; 
pink and yellow flowers in spring. 

Wistaria. -A sandy loam ; W. sinesis is the 
best with its mauve ilow’ers, but there is also 
a wiiite variety. 

The Nursery and Rt'senr Garden. 

A good s|X)t should be selected for both the 
nurserv’ and reserve gardens ; a south border 
in a sunny jxisition and well protected on the 
nortli and east is the best site, since only in 
such a bed can early plants be raised. Con- 
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taining only seedlings the nursery garden is 
seldom a thing of beauty ; therefore it is advisable 
to establish this in the vegetable garden, so 
that it does not interfere with the formal flower 
beds, nor yet the herbaceous borders. The size 
•necessary must depend, of course, upon the 
extent of the garden ; whether all seedlings are 
to be raised at home or purchased ; and whtdher 
a greenhouse and numerous franuis are availahhi. 
The size can be regulated from year to year wlien 
it is situated in the vegetable garden, according 
to the needs of the moment. The reserve* gar- 
den, too, may well be placed in the vegetable 
section, since at best only small [)lants will 
be kept therein, none of which will blossom. 

The Herb and Scented Garden, 

A section of the vegetable garden should be 
devoted to the cultivation of herbs ; if sj)ace 
permit a special feature may be made of a 
combined herb and sc'ented garden. A selection 
of the following herbs should be found in every 
amateur's garden : Angelica (s), Balm (]>), 
Basil, Sweet and Bush (s), l^orage (.s), ( hamo- 
mile (p), (iiervil (s), ( hives (p), l)ill (s), h'enmrl 
(p), Horehound (p), Hyssop (p), Lavtmder ([>), 
Marigold, Pot (s), Marjoram, (p), Marjoram, 
Sweet (s), Mint (p), Pennyroyal (p), Kampion (s), 
Rosemary (p), Kue (j)). Sage (p). Savory, 
Winter (p), Southeniw'ood (p), Tarragon ([>), 
Thyme, Common and Lemon (p), and Worm- 
wood (p). Incrcas<?d by seeds sown in spring 
(marked s ' ) or bought as rooted plants in 
April (marked p "). 

To transform the herb garden into a scented 
garden some of the following should be intro- 
duced : Bergamot, Sweet Pea, Clove Carnation, 
Night-Scented Stock, Wallflower, Sweet Rocket, 
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Sweet Scabious, Daphne, Lily-of- the- Valley, 
Heliotrope, Jasmine, Mignonette, Sweet Sultan, 
Mock Orange and Winter Heliotrope. 

The Rock Garden, 

The establishment of a rock garden is a* 
fascinating branch of gardening, but only those 
who possess a large garden are likely to be able 
to undertake the task. It is generally a mistake 
to attempt to create a special home for Alpine 
plants within the confines of a small suburban 
garden. If to be done, however, the following 
points should be remembered : 

A sunny position is necessary, as Alpines are 
sun-lovers. 

The site must be made variable in contour, 
with numerous mounds and dells. 

All arrangement must be irregular ; bays 
should succeed pronu)ntories, the paths should 
be curving and rise from one level to another. 

I'he body of the garden should consist of good 
fibrous loam ; the rocks and stones should be 
set pointing inwards and slightly downwards 
(Eig. ()), so that the rain runs into and not 
away from the soil. 

A collection of Alpine plants should be pur- 
cha.sed, the choice of subjects being decided by 
the depth of one’s jxicket, and others bought as 
opjx>rtunity |XTinits. After planting the young 
plants the soil should be covered with a ring of 
chippings to constTve the moisture. Until a 
gcK)d collection of Alpines can be got together 
numerous other .subjects may be grown in the 
pockets between the rocks. The small-growing 
varieties of Arabis, Aubrietia, Cerastium, Iberis 
and Saxifrage are particularly useful for this 
purpose. The following may all, however, be 
employed successfully : 




Camtantla ( akpatk'a : 12-in. high ; jkiK; 
blue tlowers from May to 0( tolH.*r. 

Daimink Knn.sTKis : bin. high; roM*, waxy 
flowt-rs in May and June. 

Dianthi s NhGLKCTrs: 3-in. higli ; pink 
llowers from June to S4‘pt(*mlKT. 

HtLiAXTJiKMi'MS (Sun Kos<.-) : b-in. to 24-in, ; 
various fbiwtTs from May to October. 

Myosotis .\Z()KIc\ : b-in. ; blue flow'ers from 
May to August. 

Nepeta *Mt*ssiNi : 12-in. ; lavender llow'crs 
May to September. 
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Phlox reptans : 6-in. ; deep rose flowers 
April to July. 

Thai.ictkum anemonoihhs : 6-in.; yellow 
flow(TS from April to June. 

In the sj)rinR the garden should be gone over 
carefully. The dead stems from the larger 
growing plants should be cleared away to a 
great extent, but a few should be allowed to 
remain to afford protection. A good top dressing 
of loam and leaf mould, with a sprinkling of 
sand, should be aj^plied, this being of sutheient 
depth to cover tlie stems of all choice plants. 
A small square C)f glass should be placed over 
the more delicate Alpines in winter, as this 
throws off the water. 

Alpine plants may be raised from seed in 
June in a slightly heated frame for the more 
delicate subjects and a cold frame for the 
remainder. The vast majority of them can be 
planted out into their permanent quarters in 
the autumn. 



( H AFTER V 

The Gkeemiouse, Frames and Fits 


(T\rden frames, both heated and iinheated, are 
a necessity ; a frost-proof greenhouse is a great 
asset. It is generally advisable for the amateur 
gardener to purchase his garden frames, unless 
he be clever with carjx,‘ntcr’s tools, wliile in 
all cases the glazed lights should be bought, 
since these require very careful making. The 



standard size for a garden light is 4-ft. by 6-ft. ; 
the frames, either lean-to or gable, should l>c 
made of a size to accommodate the number oi 
lights to l>c used. Sound material, not le.ss 
than ij-in. thick and first-class workmanship 
are two important factors. 

The frames should be i8-in. high at the 
back and 14- in. high in front. The cross- 
members from front to back which are fitted 
where the lights touch each other should be 
channelled, so that rain will run down and 
aw'ay from the interior. The construction of 
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a two-light frame of practical design is shown 
in Mg. 7. The idea of making them in the 
manner shown is to facilitate moving. Wooden 
ventilator V)locks, made with 2-in. .steps, 
should be used, one being available for each 
side of each light. A gables frame is made iu 
the same way, excepting that no back is 
required ; the apex slunild be i8-in. high and 
the two sides 14-in. high. 

(iarden frames are som(‘ times constructed in 
front of and as part of the greenhouse, being 
heated by means of hot wat(*r pipes connected 
with the heating apparatus. Tins is not, how- 
ever, a very satiNfactory plan for the small 
gardener to adoi)t. Movable frames are prefer- 
able, since during tlu* summer with some 
subjects it is advisable to turn them round, so 
that they face towards the nt)rth ; this cannot 
be managed with lixt‘d structures. 

('old and lu'ated framt*s should be made in 
exactly the same way. The difference between 
the two is that the former is stood din‘ctly 
upon the ground and then filled in with 0-in. 
to lo-in. of suitable soil when the plants are 
to be grown direct in this medium ; with cinders 
or coco-nut fibre when Ix^xes or pot plants are 
to be housed therein. A heated frame must be 
stood U|>on a hotbed. 

If the ground be well drained the hotbed 
may be sunk into the ground ; failing this it 
should be placed on top of the selected site. 
The best material for making a hotbed is fresh 
stable manure, but since supplies are generally 
inadequate it is necessary to mix what manure 
can Ix' secured with leaves— Oak and Beech 
leaves for preference, since these take a long 
time to decay ; lienee the heat of the bed is 
more constant and more lasting. 
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The manure, leaves and any grass or garden 
refuse that is available should be thrown into 
a loose heap and as the heat increases it should 
be turned inside out every day. Lumps should 
be broken down, the various ingredients thor- 
-oughly mixed and the whole kept moist, 
watering being carried out if necessiirv. The 
mixture should be ready in about a wee^k. 

The hotbed should be 4-ft. thick and each 
layer as added should be trodd('n down firmly, 
while the heap should iS-in. longer ami 
wider than the frames, when the frames may 
be placed in position. The tem|)erature of the 
bed should be tested daily, eitlier by means 
of a thermometer or by plunging in a stick, 
leaving for half an hour and testing by means 
of the hand, and the bed will be ready for use 
as soon as the maximum temptTaturc has 
been reached. At this stage a 4-in. to 8-in. 
layer of soil should be spread over the bed. 
Planting may then be started. 

A rather cheaper way of securing tlic same 
result may be adopted, namely, by making a 
sunken pit. A high piece of well-drained land 
should be selected and a hole dug to a depth of 
2j-ft., and 2-in. shorter and narrower than the 
area of the lights to be used. The pit should 
be lined with i^-in. thick boards— rough board 
may be used - these projecting above the .surface 
of the ground 4-in. in front and 8-in. at the 
back, so as to give the necessary slope to the 
lights. Only 20-in. of the manure and leaf 
mixture need be used in this case, this being 
trodden well down into the br>ttom of the pit. 
When the maximum heat has been reached the 
hotbed should be covered with a 4-in. layer of 
garden soil if seeds are to be sown direct therein, 
or with 3-in. of soil and 5-in. of ashes, if pot 
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plants and seed boxes are to be accommo- 
dated. 

Greenhouses. 

Well-constructed greenhouses are remarkably 
cheap at the present time ; it is not advisable; 
therefore, for the amateur to go to all the 
trouble of erecting his own. (ireenhouse con- 
struction calls for very clever work, as all 
glazing bars must In* fitted into the horizontals 
by means of stub tenons and every joint must 
be perfectly made. A skilled amateur can, 
however, make a creditable job ; hence details 
are ap}>ended regarding the various kinds of 
wood employed. 

'Ihe best form of small greenhouse is the 
ordinary galile type, being ()-ft. to the eaves 
and 8-ft. to the apex. If a large wall w’ith a 
southern aspect b<* available a cheaper form 
is the lean-to, since this may be made lo-ft. 
high at the back sloping to 5-ft. or 6-ft. at the 
front, while with a lower wall a broken-span 
roofed house may be constructed. In this case 
the house should be about 7-ft. high at the 
back, ri.sc to 9-ft. or lo-ft. in one-quarter of its 
width, and then slope downwards to 5-ft. 
through the remainder of its width. In both 
cases the back w'all is saved. 

The lower half of the w'alls of the gable 
greenhouse sliould be made solid, as shown in 
Fig. 8, I -in. thick matching or bricks being 
employed for the purpose. 1 he latter is the 
lK‘ttcr, but is more costly. For the super- 
structure special materials are required, these 
being sliowm in Fig. 9. Throated cill timber (A) 
is essential below the glazed portion, so that 
the water will fall off and not j:)ercolate into the 
house,; 3-in. by 3-in. battens (B) should be 
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used for the horizontals, posts and rafters : 
3-in. by 2-in. ((') for door poi,ts and lintels, 




2'in. by i-in. (D) for door stops, 7-in. by ij-in. 
(E) for the ridge board, 6-in. by i-in. (F) for 
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the eaves, 2j'in. deep glazing bars (G), 
sash bars (H), and 2-in. sash framing (I) for 
the glazed portions. The best methods of fixing 
the cill timber and making the joints for the 
different j)arts of the house are also shown in 
l<ig. 9. 

'1 he best glass to purcha.se is that known 
as 21-0Z. Putty may or may not be used, since 
each pane sliould be .secured by means of fine 
brads. 

Windows should be in.serted on each side, 
the.se being hinged at the top and made to 
open outwards ; a ridge ventilator, running 
the entire length of the house should be made 
on each side ; 4-in. stamped steel guttering 
should be emj^loyed, with vertical pipes to 
carry the water to a barrel or an inside water 
tank ; the whole woodwork should be given 
two coats of a good priming before glazing, 
followed by two coats of wliite paint. These 
are best bought ready mixed, but can be 
prepared by stirring tog(‘ther 9- lb. of white 
lead, I -lb. red lead, i pint each of raw and 
boiled linseed oil, A-pint turpentine and i-oz. 
of driers for the priming, while the white paint 
can be made in the .same manner, but by missing 
out the red lead and substituting an additional 
pound of white lead. 

Greenhouse Fittings. 

The path down the centre of the greenhouse 
should be made of concrete, since it is more 
easily kept clean, while it may l>e watered in 
hot ^Tather to moisten the atmosphere. Staging 
may be placed on both or one side of the path ; 
if only one staging be used a bed should be 
formed on the other side, this being a better 
plan with a lean-to or broken span-roofed house. 
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Ordinary wooden sta^^es ina\- he einp]oyi*d 
(Eig. 10). made of 3-in. by i-in. battens oli a 



Fig. 10 


Stout framework, but it is gene rally better to go 
to the extra expense of erecting a slate staging 
(Fig. ii). If this be done a bed of soil may be 
made up thereon — a plan that frequently saves 
a vast amount of work. 
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Strands of wire should be stretched from end 
to end of the house, these being i-ft. apart and 



Fig. II 


9-in. from the glass. These are essential when 
chmbers are grown. The back wall of the 
Ican-to or broken -span roofed house may be 
covered with trellis, 

A cement tank or a barrel should be sunk 
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into the ground at one comer of the house and 
all rain water from the roof should drain into 
it. It is essential to water greenhouse subjects 
with water of the same temperature, or perhaps 
five degrees warmer than the air. This plan, 
therefore, guarantees a constant supply of 
warm water. 

For shading the inmates during very bright 
weather a blind should be fitted to the side 
of the roof sloping towards the south. This is 
best made so that it can be folded up into a 
bo.x placed at the apex of the house. 

Heating the House. 

As is pointed out in Chapter X, very little 
can be accomplished in the way of securing 
winter flowers when only a cold greenhouse is 
available. It is always worth while making the 
house frost-proof —a minimum wintcT night 
temjierature of 45 degrees and much more 
may be done when the house is properly heated 
with a minimum winter night temperature of 
55 degrees or rather higher. To renderr a hoiisij 
frost-proof an oil, gas or electric stove rnav 
be used, the last mentioned being the best, 
since it is less costly to carry a hrad from the 
house supply than to lay down gas pipes, while 
oil is not altogether satisfactory owing to its 
smell. 

If the house is to be heated in a projxir 
manner a suitable boiler, with the necessary 
number of pipes should be bought. These are 
not exjxinsive and any manufacturer will 
advise regarding size and length of pipes when 
he is told the size of the house and the minimum 
temperature required. It is, in fact, better for 
the amateur to get into touch with a reputable 
firm than for a large mass of details to be given 
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here. Incidentally it may be mentioned, that 
to maintain a winter night temperature of 
50 degrees approximately 36-ft. of 4-in. pijx^s — 
a smaller size should never be used — p(ir 1,000 
cubic feet of air space are required, while to 
maintain a heat of 60 degrees an additional 
i2-ft. of j)ipes should be used. 

Necessary Minor Fittings, 

A mixed collection of flower pots should be 
purchased, comprising all sizes from thimbles 
and thumbs to one’s and two’s. The diameter 
at the top of the various siz(‘s is as follows : 
Thimbles, 2-in. ; thumbs, 2j-in. ; sixties, 3-in. ; 
forty-eights, 4j-in. ; thirty-twos, b-in. ; twenty- 
fours, 84-in. ; sixteens, 94-in. ; twelves, 11.5-in. ; 
eights, 1 2-in. ; sixes, 13-in. ; fours, 15-in. ; 
twos, 1 8-in. ; and ones, 20-in. New pots should 
be soaked for some hours in water before using ; 
old pots should always be clean(‘d thoroughly 
before using again, a mild disinfectant being 
employed for the purpose. 

Seed boxes are essential, the best sizes being 
15-in. by lo-in., with some 3-in., others 4-in. 
and a few 5-in. in depth. Holes should be bored 
in the bottom of the ooxes to facilitate drainage. 
Seed pans may also be bought, if these be 
preferred to st*ed boxes. 

Trays for storing potatoes and bulbs should 
be made or bought , a good form being shown in 
Fig. 12. Such trays can be piled one on top of 
the others ; hence space is saved, while the 
contents is ensured of an adequate supply of air. 

Many greenhouse subjects require a greater 
heat for germination than that provided by the 
house itself. To secure the additional warmth 
propagating cases are useful. These are in 
reality small frames, fitted with a movable 
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Fig. 13 
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glass top. They should be made i8-in. from 
front to back, I3’in. high at the back and lo-in. 
high in front. They are generally placed on or 
close to the hot water pipes. A suitable type 
of propagating case is shown in Fig. 13, tne 
upper drawing being the case, the latter indi- 
cating how the pots should be plunged into a 
bed of fibre. 

Garden Tools. 

A large collection of tools may be bought 
and a good use can be found for them all, but 
it is advisable for the amateur to purchase them 
as the need arises. For instance, a bulb planter 
is valuable when bulbs are to be naturalized, 
or a daisy puller may be thought necessary for 
ridding the lawns of these and similar weeds. 
These are, however, more in the nature of 
special implements and need not be considered 
here. The majority of the following should, 
however, be procured fairly early on in one’s 
gardening career : A good sharp spade of correct 
weight ; two forks, one four-pronged with round 
tines for digging, and one with flat prongs for 
lifting manure ; a good quality trowel ; one 
8-in. iron rake ; a wooden rake ; a Dutch and 
a V-shaped hoe ; a wooden trug basket ; a 
water-can with a choice of roses ; a garden line 
with metal holders ; a measuring rod g-ft. long 
and marked off into feet, with the first three 
feet marked oH into inches ; a pruning knife ; 
wheelbarrow ; roller ; sjTinge and lawn mower. 
Later on it may be necessary to add secateurs, 
a billhook, he^e shears, edging shears, hone 
for sharpening, a scythe, shovel and garden hose. 



THE FLOWER GARDEN 


CHAPTER VT 

Flowering Plants and their Classii- r ation 

Garden flowering plants are grouped into 
various divisions according to their character- 
istics and habits. The annuals comprise those 
subjects the seed of which is sown in the spring, 
the flowers are produced the same year, when 
the plant dies. The biennials are those which 
flower and die the year after the seed has been 
sown. The perennials are those which continue 
to flower season after season. In addition to 
these three main divisions it is customary to 
consider a number of other subjects apart, the 
usual term for these being the summer bedding 
plants. These subjects are rather delicate and 
cannot, therefore, be utilized for the herbaceous 
border in the same convenient manner in which 
annuals, biennials and perennials can be 
employed. For the convenience of the reader, 
therefore, they are grouped separately. 

The annuals are sub-divided into two groims, 
these being the half-hardy and the hardy. The 
plants belonging to these two classes require 

n 'e different treatment. It is advisable to 
with them separately, so that the exact 
method of cultivation may be imderstood. The 
annuals are among the brightest and most 
easily grown of the spring and summer flowering 
53 
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plants ; some are well fitted for use in formal 
flower beds, others may be sown or planted in 
the herbaceous border, while a number are 
suitable for providing cut flowers. 

Half-Hardy Annuals. 

If strong plants are required for planting out 
in June it is advisable to sow the seed in March 
or early April under glass. The temperature of 
the heated frame or greenhouse should be not 
less than 55 degrees, and the seed should be 
sown in boxes or pans. After hardening off 
the seedlings may be placed in the open at any 
time during June, provided the weather be 
suitable. Failing an opportunity of raising the 
seedlings in heat the seed may be sown in the 
open in May, a sunny comer of the nursery 
garden being selected for the purpose. Half- 
hardy annuals require a well-tilled soil ; the 
seedlings should be planted with a trowel, 
dwarf plants being 6-in. apart and taller sorts 
9-in. to 1 2-in. apart. Water after planting and 
afterwards as necessary. 

The chief half-hardy annuals are as follows : 

Abronia umbellata (Sand Verbena) : This 
is a pretty trailing plant with pink, fragrant 
Verbena-like flowers from June to August. It 
grows to a height of 4-in. and makes a charming 
edging plant for a sunny border and also shows 
to advantage when massed in the rock garden. 
It requires a light soil. 

Agathjba coELESTis : The blue flowers appear 
from June to October on plants reaching a 
height of 1 2-in. 

Ageratum : Some varieties are suitable igt 
the border, while others are so small that they 
make exc^ent edging plants. The flowers, 
which are in bloom from July to October, are 
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of various shades of blue. Of the taller growing 
sorts Mexicanum, 18- in., is recommended ; of 
the dwarf varieties. Blue Star and Mauve 
Beauty, 5-in., are the best. 

Alonsoa (Mask Flower) : The scarlet flowers 
from June to September are set off by the rich 
green foliage. The most popular variety is the 
A. Warscewickzii which grows to 2-ft., but there 
is also a compacta variety which only reaches 
i2-in. 

Arctotis grandis : When grown in a sunny, 
yet sheltered spot the white, daisy-like flowers 
with their yellow zone at the base of the floret, 
make a charming display from June to Sep- 
tember. Height 2-ft. 

Aster : The China and other branching 
varieties are among the most delightful of the 
half-hardy annuals. There is a large number of 
varieties of many colours and of differing heights 
from 6-in. to i8-in. Among the smaller-growing 
sorts are Dwarf Bouquet, Comet, Victoria and 
Mignon ; of the larger there is no more at- 
tractive kind than the Ostrich Plume Aster. 
The flowers are produced from July to Sep- 
tember. 

Celosia : The feathery plumes of scarlet, 
orange and yellow make a wonderful display 
during the summer, but, unfortunately, this 
subject can only be grown in sunny beds in the 
southern counties ; it cannot be recommended 
for northern gardens. The tall varieties attain 
a height of 2-ft. ; the dwarfs i-ft. 

Cosmos (Mexican Aster) : Of the two types 
of this plant that known as the early-flowenng 
should be selected. These graceful plants grow 
to a height of 3-ft. to 4-ft. and bear large, rose, 
crimson and white flowers, somewhat similar to 
single Dahlias, from July to October. 


\ r 
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CuPHEA (Cigar Flower) : This is only suitable 
for use as an edging plant ; the small tubular 
flowers, scarlet with a white tip, are delightful 
in the summer in the front of the herbaceous 
border. 

Dimorphothixa aurantiaca (Star of the 
Veldt) : This plant is particularly suitable for 
seaside gardens. In height about 12-in. the 
plants arc of free-flowering, branching habit, 
while the flowers, often over 2 -in. in diameter, 
are orange yellow with a dark disc, surrounded 
by a black zone. The flowers are produced in 
summer, 

(lAiLLARDiA : The plant really belongs to the 
])eTennial group, but certain varieties, such as 
( rimson (ilow, Lorenziana and the Bride are 
l)est grown as half-hardy annuals. The flowers 
vary in colour from sulphur to deep yellow, and 
to crim.son and purple and are gorgeous in 
apj)carance. The plants grow to a height of 
2-ft. to 3-ft. and the flowers are produced from 
June to September, 

Gomphkena globosa (Globe Amaranthus) : 
The orange, purple, wiiite and other coloured 
flowers are so-called everlasting ; they are useful 
for winter decoration. The plants attain a 
height of 12 -in. and the flowers appear in July 
and continue to the end of September. 

IpomQvA (Morning Glorj') : This subject is of 
a climbing habit and is suitable for a sunny 
trellis or south >vall. The flowers, in many 
delightful colours, continue from July to 
September. 

Kochia (Summer Cypress) : The featheiy 
green foliage in perfect pyramid form of this 
2-ft. to 3-ft. tall plant ma^es a splendid feature 
when used as a * dot " plant among smaller- 
growing plants during tlie summer, but is at 
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its best in the autumn when the whole assumes 
a lovely shade of crimson. 

Mattmiola (Stock) : The old-world flowers 
possess a special charm and among them there 
is nothing more delightful than the Stock with 
its rich colour and fragrance. Some types are 
hardy ; it is the Ten Week and one or two other 
varieties which must be treated as half-hardy. 
These can hardly be planted too freely, as they 
are among the most valuable of the many 
summer-flowering subjects. 

Nemesia: This annual is of fairly recent 
introduction but, nevertheless, is one that can 
be strongly recommended if a good strain be 
procured. The flow'ers, of various hues, arc 
known for their size and richness of colour, these* 
aprx'aring in July and August. Height 12-in. 

Nicotian A (Tobacco Plant) : The flowers are 
produced rather late in the summer, but these 
ornamental plants, growing to a height of from 
3-ft. to 5-ft. should find a place in every garden 
on account of their perfume, which is most 
marked in the evening. The N. aflinis with 
white flowers is the most fragrant, but when 
various colours are desired the N. Sanderae is 
recommended. 

Phlox Drummondii : The vast majority of 
the Phloxes are perennials, but this variety 
should always be grown as a half-hardy annual. 
The plant is of semi-creeping habit and quickly 
covers a large area if the shoots be pegged down. 
A charming display can be made m any bed in 
summer by using Pink Beauty, Snowball and 
Fireball alone. 

Rhodanthe : This subject is not only 
eminently suitable for garden decoration, but 
if the various coloured flowers be cut before 
they open — they appear from June to October 
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—they will remain in perfect condition for months 
during the winter. The finest variety is, perhaps, 
R. maculata which hears crimson, rose and white 
single and double flowers, but the R. Manglesi, 
with its rose-coloured blooms runs it a very 
close second. 

Salpiglossis : This is a subject that is sadly 
neglected by the vast majority of amateur 
gardeners. The funnel-shaped flow'ers are pro- 
duced in many striking colours and all are 
large and beautifully veined. The plants grow 
to 1 8-in. and the flowers are borne from July 
to September. 

Tagmtls (African and French Marigolds) : 
To maintain the late summer and autumn 
di.sj)lay of flowers in the herbaceous border 
these plants, w'ith their yellow' and orange 
flow'ers, .should be j^lanted freely. The African 
varieties grow to a height of 2-ft. to 5-ft., the 
French sorts from 0 in. to 12-in. 

Zinnia : This .subject requires a light soil 
and must be planted in a sunny }X)sition. The 
flowers, borne from July to October on plants 
reaching a height of 24-in., are of various 
colours, such as crimson and orange. 

Hardy Anmiah, 

Rightly speaking, the hardy annuals should 
be sow'n in the spring, but one of the main 
secrets of succe.ss in the cultivation of this 
group of subjects is to sow' the seed the previous 
.summer, so that the plants are well established 
before the winter. Summer sow’ing results in 
plants that are far larger and stronger than those 
raised from a spring sowing and they come into 
bloom much earlier, and the flowering period 
is considerably longer ; therefore, an advantage 
is secured early and late. 
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In the northern counties tlie end of July is 
the best time for sowing in the summer, but 
in the south August is early enough and in 
extremely mild districts September is none too 
late. The aim should be to have the plants 
sufficiently advanced in growth, yet not so 
forward that they will suffer unduly in severe 
weather. The seed should be sown in tlu* 
nursery garden and the seedlings transferred 
to their blooming quarters in October, unless 
the district be a very cold one, in which case 
it is advisable to transplant the summer .sown 
annuals in a sunny bed, inserting them in their 
flowering quarters in early spring. In the former 
case, three or four plants should be lifted 
together with plenty of soil round their roots 
and planted without separating them, putting 
the clumps about 9- in. apart. As sr>on as the 
plants start into active growth in the early 
spring the weakest should be pulled up, so as 
to leave room for the stronger to mature 
properly. The hardy annuals, for which summer 
sowing is specially recommended, are starred 
in the appended list of subjects. 

If summer sowing be not practised all of the 
hardy annuals should be sown in their permanent 
quarters towards the end of March or at the 
beginning of April ; if the winter has been 
exceptionally severe and there has been a 
considerable amount of loss among the summer 
sow'n plants the deficiency can be made good 
by sowing extra seeds at this time. The seeds 
may be sowm either in drills or broadcast, the 
seekings being thinned as necessary when large 
enough to handle. The smaller growing plants 
should be 9-in. apart ; the larger 12-in. asunder. 

The following are the best hardy annuals : 

•Alvssum : The white Alyssum, 9- in. to 
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i2-in. in height, is an excellent subject for the 
herbaceous border, flowering as it does from 
June to September. The sm 2 Uer varieties, such 
as Little Dorrit and Minimum, 4-in. high, are, 
however, preferable for use as an edging to the 
flower beds. 

♦Calendula (Pot Marigold) : The large 
orange and yellow flowers are produced from 
July to October in great profusion. The plants 
attain a height of i-ft. 

Calliopsis (Coreopsis) : This free-blooming 
subject is essentially a plant for the large 
border, since they are splendid in bold groups. 
The plants grow to a height of i8-in. to 3-ft., 
and the brightly crimson and yellow flowers 
from July to September, are borne on long, 
slender stems. This is a good subject for cut 
flowers. An especially showy variety is C. Drum- 
inondii with its yellow and bronze blooms. 

♦Canydtuft : Candytuft may be looked 
upon as one of the indispensable hardy annuals, 
as it is excellent for borders, beds and edging. 
The crimson, white, punile and other coloured 
flowers are borne from July to September, the 
plants varying in height from 6-in. to 15-in. 

♦Centauke a (Cornflower) : The annual var- 
ieties are j>articularly useful for cutting purposes, 
since the blue, white, pink, mauve and various 
coloured flowers are produced on long stems 
from July to October. The plants grow from 
2-ft. to 3-ft. tall. 

Chrysanthemum : The annual Chrysan- 
themums serve a useful purpose in the her- 
baceous border, for they are vigorous in growth 
and produce a profusion of Maxguerite-like 
flowers in various colours from July to Septem- 
ber. Specially good varieties are The Sultan, 
maroon ; White Pearl, double white ; Evening 
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Star, yellow ; Morning Star, primrose, all from 
2-ft. to 3-ft. tall. 

♦Clarkia ; The abundance of spikes of 
glorious flowers in a wonderful range of colours 
renders this subject one of the most showy of 
all the hardy annuals. The flowers are produced 
from July to September ; the plants reach a 
height of i8-in. 

♦CoLLiNSiA : The C. bicolour and C. grandi- 
flora, the former bearing purple and white and 
the latter purple flowers from July to October, 
are both easily grown. They are showy plants, 
attaining a height of 2-ft. 

Delphinium (Annual Larkspur) : Unlike the 
vast majority of hardy annuals this subject 
requires a rich soil to give of its best. The 
plants — 2-ft. to 3-ft. tall -should be grouped 
in bold masses, when they are very striking. 
The chief colours are mauve, white, blue and 
rosy-scarlet. 

♦Eschscholtzia : A hot, sunny ix)sition is 
preferred by this subject, when it will bloom 
freely, making a fine display in the herbaceous 
border. In height from 9-in. to 12-in. the 
flowers are produced in a variety of colours, 
the chief being yellow, fiery- red, orange crimson, 
rose and white, from June to S<‘ptember. 

Eutoca : The variety E. viscida, with its 
intense blue flowers, should be cultivated in 
eveiy' garden. The flowers in July, August and 
September on the 12-in. high plants make a 
grand splash of colour. 

♦Gilia : G. tricolour, with its violet, yellow 
and white blooms is one of the b(!St varieties 
of this charming plant. The flowers are at their 
best from June to August ; height 9-in. to 
1 2-in. 

♦Godetia : When grouped in bold masses 
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in the herbaceous border these plants make an 
attractive display. Various colours can be 
obtained, such as crimson, white, red, rosy- 
crimson and coral-pink, the flowers appearing 
from July to September. Height 12-in. 

Gypsophila elegans ; This is a dual pur- 
po.se annual, since it is not only a decorative 
subject for the border, but the flowers, chiefly 

J ink in colour, are excellent for cutting from 
une to September. Height 9-in. to i8-in. 
Helianthus (Sunflower) : The tall varieties, 
reaching a height of anything up to 8-ft. are 
useful for grouping at the back of a deep 
herbaceous border, but the smaller-growing 
sorts are, perhaps, more attractive. The flowers 
arc borne from J une to October. 

Lathyrvs (Sweet Pea) : The Sweet Pea is 
such a popular flower and lends itself so well 
to special growing that details concerning its 
cultivation are given fully in Chapter VIII. 

Lavatera (Mallow) : The plants must be 
spaced well apart, since although they only 
reach a height of about 2-ft. they frequently 
spread out to quite 2-ft. across. Rose is the 
cnief colour, but Loveliness is a richly-coloured 
variety, possessing bronze-green foliage and 
rose-pink flowers. A white variety, L. alba 
splendens, is also available. Flowering period, 
July to October. 

♦Limnanthes : The L. Douglasii is a fr^rant 
yellow and white flowered variety. 6-in. in 
height, producing a wealth of bloom in June 
and July. 

Linaria maroccana (Toad-flax) : The white 
flowers in June and July are valuable in both 
borders and beds. Other varieties may be 
secured in different colours. Height 12-in. 
Linum : The showy, slender plants, growing 
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to a height of 6-in. to 12-in. bear a profu^^ion of 
brilliant flowers. L. grandifloruin rubrum 
(Scarlet Tlax) is specially recommended on 
account of its bright red flowers in July and 
August. 

Lttin : A large number of different varieties 
of Lupin are grown in many distinct .shades and 
colours of bloom. The flowers are at their best 
from July to September. Height 2-ft. 

Malopk : The Malojx; are Inishy subjects, 
and. therefore, require plenty of room. The 
plants should be inserted 18- in. apart. Red, 
white, crimson, rose and other coloured flowers 
are borne from July to October. Height 2-ft. 
to 3-ft. 

M. atthiola bicornis (Night-Scented Stock) : 
This is not a showy plant, but it should be freely 
grown — especially in beds beneath the windows 

since it [)osscsscs a delightful scent. The lilac- 
coloured flowers continue from July to Septem- 
ber. Height 1 2- in. 

N. \sirKnoM : The tall varieties, 6-ft., are 
suitable for trelliage and walls ; the dwarf 
kinds, 6-in , make ideal edgings. The various 
cr>loured flowers last from the beginning of June 
until well into October. 

♦Nemophila i.nsig.n'Is (California Bluebell) : 
The blue flowers with their white centres are 
borne in profusion in June and July. A dry, 
sunny spot is preferred. Height ^in. to 15-in. 

♦Nigella (I^ve-in-a-Mist) : Juther for mas- 
sing in the herbaceous border or for cutting it 
is diflicult to find a more charming subject than 
Love-in-a-Mist. Throughout the months of 
July, August, September and October the blue 
flowers make a striking display, w^hile many of 
the blooms may be cut without interfering with 
the appearance of the border. Miss Jekyll, 
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cornflower blue, is one of the best known 
varieties. Height 12-in. to i8-in. 

Papaver (Poppy) : All kinds of Poppies 
should be grown in masses in the borders. 
The Shirley Poppy is remarkable for its brilliant 
colours and graceful form, but a place should 
also be found for the Carnation-flowered, the 
Tulip, the French Ranunculus Poppy and the 
Paeony-flowered, since all are delightful The 
flowers, of all colours and shades, are borne in 
June and July. Height 12-in. to 24-in. 

Reseda (Mignonette) : This old-world flower 
which blooms from June to September, should 
find a place in every garden, but perhaps its 
true position is in the scented garden when one 
is established. Matchet, Mile’s Spiral, Cloth of 
Gold and Yellow Prince are specially fine 
varieties. Height 12-in. 

Sweet Sultan : The white, purple, mauve 
and golden flowers of this recently improved 
subject make a magnificent display from June 
to August when grown in large clumps in the 
border. Height i8-in. 

Virginian Stock : This subject blooms about 
seven weeks after sowing and is, therefore, one 
of the earliest to flower, while it continues to 
delight the eye until towards the end of August. 
White, pink and mauve are the principal 
colours. Height 9-in. 

♦WniTLAViA grandiflora : The blue flowers 
of this subject, borne in summer, resemble a 
Gloxinia in shape. A light, rich soil is essential. 
Height 12-in. 

Biennials, 

A true biennial is one that flowers the year 
following that in w»hich the seed is sown and 
perishes after it has bloomed. Many perennials 
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are, however, treated as biennials, since the 
finest flowers are secured by raising fresh 
plants from seed each year. It has already 
been suggested that many hardy annuals are 
best treated a.s biennials, since they bloom more 
freely as well as earlier when the seed is sown 
the previous summer. These have alntady 
been discussed, however, so there is no justi- 
fication for classing them under the above 
heading and mentioning them again here. 

The seed should be sown in the open in May 
or June — the colder the district the earlier. 
When the seedlings are large enough to handle 
they should be transplanted in rows 9-in. apart 
and 6-in. asunder in a sunny border or corner 
of the nursery garden. The hardy biennials 
may be planted out into their flowering quarters 
in October, but the more delicate should ho, 
wintered in a frost-proof frame and planted out 
in the early spring. The half-hardy biennials, 
starred in the following list, may also be s<^)wn 
in heat early in the year and grown as half- 
hardy annuals. The flowering period is during 
the summer. 

The best biennials are as follows : 

•Alth.ea rosea (Hollyhock) : There are 
some wonderful colours among the present-day 
Hollyhocks, whilelx)th single and double varieties 
may be secured. Height 6-ft., distance apart 2-ft. 

♦Ammobium GRANDiFLORUM (Winged Ever- 
lasting) : This is a very attractive everlasting 
flower, in white with yellow centre. Height 
2-ft., ^stance apart 15-in. 

Campanula calvcanthema (Canterbury Bell): 
This is a very imposing plant with its single, 
double and cup-and-saucer varieties of flowers 
in a wide range of colours. Height 2-ft. to 3-ft., 
distance apart 18-in. 


B 
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Campanula pyramidalis (Chimney Bell- 
flower) : This is a much taller growing subject 
than the Canterbury Bell, attaining, as it does, 
a height of about 5-ft. Blue is the ruling colour, 
but there is a white variety. Distance apart 2-ft. 
In cold districts this subject should be looked 
upon as only half-hardy and wintered in a 
frost-proof frame. 

Chi IRANTHITS (Wallflower) : Wallflowers re- 
quire a firm, fairly rich soil and an open, sunny 
position. The flowers are of various colours. 
Height Q-in., distance apart g-in. The Siberian 
Wallflower, C. Allionii, is a veTy brilliant 
flowering plant with bright orang(‘ flowers. It is 
grown in the same way as the ordinary Wall- 
flower. Height 1 2-in. to 15-in., distance apart 
l2-in. 

DiANTHUSBARH.\TiTS(Sweet William) : Hardy 
and easily grown this sul)j(‘ct gives a delightful 
old-fashion(‘d touch to the herbaceous border 
when planted in c<»njuncti<»n with Stocks and 
Wallflowers. The self-cohnired sorts are particu- 
larly handsome, Pink Beauty, Scarlet Beauty 
and Giant Wliite being among the best, but 
the Phea.sant’s Eye, Auricula eyed and other 
double varieties are also charming. The plants 
vary in height from 9-in. to 15-in., and ^lould 
be planted 9- in. apart. 

Dianthus Chinensis (Indian or Chinese 
Pink) : These plants have a prolonged blooming 
pericxi and being very showy are eminently 
suitable for the herbaceous lx>rder. The flowers 
are rich and varied in colouring. Height 9-in., 
distance a]>art 9-in. To secure the best blooms 
a little old mortar nibble should he mixed with 
the soil. 

Digitalis (Foxglove) : Although suitable for 
grouping in bold dumps at the back of a shady 
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portion of a deep border, the real position for 
the Foxglove is in the shnibhery or in the wild 
garden when space permits for the creation of 
the last mentioned. White is the predominating 
colour, but there are other vani ties in shades of 
numerous colours. This sul)ject is self-seeding ; 
tlie see(lling^ sliould be lifted when large enough 
ti» handle and planted where required. Height 
b-ft , distance apart 2-ft. 

FRVSiMn.vi (Fairy Wallflower) : These are 
showy little plants about 15-in. in height and 
as they tlower in spring they are suitable for 
the borders. The seeds are best sown in Sep- 
tember where the plants are to bloom when 
this can be arranged. Distance apart lo-in. 

Li^n.'\ri \ (Honesty) ; The chief value of this 
plant is its silvery seed pods, although tin* 
white and purple flowers which open in early 
summer are also decorative. Height 2-ft. to 
3-ft., distance apart 15-m. 

Matthiola (Stock) : The Stocks classed with 
the biennials are tliose of the East Lothian and 
Brompton typKJs, but even these may be treated 
as half-hardy annuals and raised from seed in 
heat in the early part of the year. They should 
be transplanted into the reserve or nursery 
garden for the winter, when summer sown, since 
they require a little protection in very severe 
weather. There are numerous varieties of various 
colours. Height 9-in. to 15-in., distance apart 
6-in. 

Mvosotis (Forget-me-not) : This is best 
treated as a biennial although in reality it 
belongs to the perennial class. The plants are 
self-seeding ; a few of the old plants should be 
lifted after flowering, planted in the reserve 
garden and the seedlings lifted as soon as they 
are large enough, when they may be transplanted 
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in the nursery garden for the summer. There is 
a large number of excellent varieties, s]:>ecially 
good ones being M. dissitiflora, light blue, 
M. alba, white, aljxistris, blue and rosea, rose. 
Height i2-in., to i8-in., distance apart lo-in. 

Oenothera (Evening Primrose) : The tall- 
growing varieties, such as Oe. biennis and Oe. 
Lamarckiana, reach a height of about 3-ft. and 
are suitable for the mixed border ; other types, 
such as Oe. macrocarpa, are of trailing habij 
and only attain a height of about 9-in. Tlie 
flowers are yellow in colour and borne in great 
profusion. Distance apart 12-in. and 4-in. 
respectively. 

Primula vulgaris (Polyanthus) : A hand- 
some display is furnished in late spring and early 
summer when various coloured Polyanthi are 
planted in the herbaceous border, while in a 
mild winter it is not at all uncommon to find 
that some of the plants are in bloom. To grow 
this subject to perfection a fairly moist, loamy 
soil is preferable, while partial shade is also 
beneficial. Height 6-in. to 9-in., distance 
apart g-in. 

♦ScABiosA (ScabioiLs) : The large-flowered, 
highly coloured varieties of Scabious, together 
with the mauve-flowered Caucasian Scabious 
are best gro\Mi as biennials, although they 
really belong to the perennial group. The tall- 
growing type reach a height of 2-ft. ; the 
dw-arf type of i-ft., distance apart ^in. and 
6-in. resp^tively. Of the tall-growing sorts 
Black IVince, Fireball, Snowball and Azure 
Fairy are useful for cutting. 

♦Verbascum (Mullein) : ^me of the Mulleins 
are perennials and should be treated as such, 
but a number are biennials, such as Blattaria, 
longifolium, Thapsus and Olympicum. The 
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plaints are tall-growing, varying in height from 
3-ft. to 8-ft., and vigorous, bearing a profusion 
of small flowers, usually of a yellow hue. although 
at the present time there are named varieties 
of various colours. Distance apart from 18-in. 
to 30-in. according to variety. 

Viola (Viola and Pansy) : The small-flowered 
Violas may be raised from seed, but better 
results are obtained with the large-flowered 
sorts when they are propagated by cuttings. 
All pansies may, however, be rais^‘d successfully 
from seed ; in fact, tliis is the most satisfactory 
method of reproducing them. The most suitable 
Violas are found among the V. cornuta. a tufted 
variety of compact growth which bears a pro- 
fusion of bloom ; mid the V. gracilis, which is 
of low growth and cliiefly suitable for the rock 
garden where its purple flowers make a delight- 
ful display in spring. 

Viola odorata (Sweet Violet) : To obtain 
the finest blooms this |)erennial should l>e treated 
as a biennial and a fresh suj^ply of plants raised 
every year. A paitially shaded position is the 
most suitable, while the soil should lx.* deeply 
dug and have a considerable proportion of leaf 
mould mixed with it. Violets are best raised 
from rooted “ runners " in May, these being 
transplanted to tlieir permanent quarters, but 
they may also be increased by division. During 
the summer all runners should be cut off, so 
that the strength of the plant is not wasted. 
1 o secure a continuation of flowers a bed may 
be made up under a south wall for an early 
crop, on an east border for a medium crop and 
on a south border for a late crop. Violets may 
also be obtained in winter under glass, for the 
cultivation of which see Chapter X. Excellent 
varieties for outdoor culture are White Czar, 
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white ; Admiral Avellan, rose ; Perle Rose, 
rose ; good double violets arc de I*arme, laven- 
der blue ; Comte de ihazza, white ; Marie 
Louise, lavender blue ; and Neapolitan, mauve 
blue with white centre ; single violet shade 
varieties suitable for the amateur gardener are 
La France, Mrs. Lloyd (jeorge and Princess of 
Wales. 

Perennials. 

A large number of jx.Tennials are best raised 
from seed, while others may he proj)agated 
more successfully by division. When jdants are 
to be rais(‘d from .seed it is important to sow in 
good time, say (‘arly in May ; otherwise tluTe 
is little chance of the plants producing llowers 
the following year, as they undoubtedly should. 
When possil)le, tho.se perennials which lend 
themselves to raising from seed should be raised 
at home, since this is more (‘conomical than 
buying e.stablislied plants in the spring. Not 
only is it more economical, but one's interest 
is stimulated when all the plants are home- 
produced. In the following list tho->e which 
can most readily be raised from seed art* starred : 

Aconitum (Monk.sliood) : These plants make 
an imjK)sing array when planted at the back of 
a deep herbaceous border, attaining as they do 
a height of 4-ft. to 6-ft. Among the Ix^st varieties 
are the A. bicolour — blue and white — which 
flower from June to October. 

♦Anchvsa (Alkanet) : The vivid blue flow'ers 
of this subject from June to .September make a 
welcome addition to the usual subjects grown 
in the herbaceous l)order. Height 4-ft. 

♦Anemone Japonica (Windflower) : Although 
flowering from August to October the rose and 
white Windflowers are at their best during 
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September. Partial shade is beneficial. Height 
3-ft. to 4-ft., distance apart i8-in. 

AQUiLE(iiA (Columbine) ; The various coloured 
flowers apjx'ar in May and June 011 plants 
attainiivt; a height of 12-in. to 3-ft. according 
to variet\', distance apart 15-in. 

.■\STKK (Micliaelrnas Dai.sy) : Thrseare invalu- 
able in big ina.^ses in tht‘ herbaci'ons bordt^r as 
tliey carry on the flowering |HTiod until well 
into November, although tht‘ first blooin> apjHiar 
as early June. There is a largt^ number of 
varieties from 18-in. to 5-ft. in lieight, distance 
apart 24-in. 

.\sTiLUE (Sj)inia) : The feathery plumes of 
this subject form its mo^t attractive feature, 
the flowers being borne from May to .August in 
various colour>, such as ro.se, pmk, purple and 
white, lieight 3, -ft. to 5-ft., distance apart 24-iri. 

H<k:c()NI.\ cokd.vfa (Plume Popjiy) : The tall- 
flowering stems, bearing creamy white flowers 
from June to Octolx'r, are set off m a Ixiautiful 
manner by the attractive hdiagi* of this charming 
{XTeniiial. H(*ight 4-ft. to 6-ft., distance apart 
3-ft. 

Carnation. Ihe border i.arnatum is often 
looked down u|kui, since it is believed that it 
is not worthy a place in the beds and borders. 
This is |XTfectly correct w'htn it is gn>w7i as a 
biennial ; it is a jx-rennial and when allowed 
to remain in the ground ior three or four years 
it makes a splendid display with its beautifully 
scented flowers. Propagation is by layering, 
the layers being laid down in July. The new 
plants should be well rocjted by September, 
w'hen they may be planted in their flowering 
quarters. In such circumstances the amateur 
may confidently expect a successful flowering 
season the following year and a greater abtmd- 
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ance of bloom in subsequent years. Border 
Carnations are also easily raised from seed, 
but do not always come true tf) type and 
colour. I'lie seed should be sown in a slightly 
heated house or frame in February or early 
March. Height 12-in. to i8-in., distance apart 
lo-in* 

♦Chrysanthkmum : The jKTennial Chrysan- 
themums, ( )x-eye Daisy or Shasta Daisy as they 
are called, are very useful and quite easily 
grown. 'Ihe white ilowers arc borne from June 
to September on plants from 2-ft. to 3-ft. in 
height. Distance apart i8-in. 

( ouKoPsis ('.RAN 1)1 FLORA (Ticksecd) : This is 
fretpientl}' trc'ated as a biennial, and also as a 
perennial. 'Die yellow llowers a])pear in August 
and September on plants about 3-ft. in height. 
Di.stance apart i8-in. 

♦Delphinium (Ferennial Larkspur) : There is 
a very large number of varieties of this delight- 
ful subject. Ihe principal colour is white, but 
N'arieties are also available in shades of blue and 
mauve. The llowers aie borne from June to 
September. Height 3-ft. to b-ft., distance 
apart 24-in, 

Doromcum (Leopard’s Bane) : The golden 
yellow flowers come early in the }'ear, from March 
to May, and are somewhat sirnihu- to large 
Daisies. Height 2-ft. to 3-ft., distance apart 
15-in. 

Eremurus robustus (Fox-Tail Lily) : Best 
placed at the back of a deep herbaceous border, 
so that its large leaves are hidden. The rose- 
pink flowers come in June. Height 3-ft., dis- 
tance apart 15-in. 

♦Erigeron speciosus (Summer Starwort) : 
This is a i^articularly valuable border plant 
since it remains in bloom from May to October' 
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The various coloured flowers are produced on 
plants trom 2-it. to 3-ft. tall ; distance apart 
i2-in. 

♦Eryngium Oliverianum (Sea Holly) ; Ihe 
charm of this subject hes in its steel blue leaves 
and stems. Height 3-ft., distance apart 15-in. 

♦Gaillardia gran diflora (Blanket Flower) : 
An abundance of gaily coloured flowers are 
produced by the 2-ft. to 3-ft. tall plant in May 
and June. Distance apart 15-in. 

♦(jALEGA (Goat's Kue) : This is a very showy 
perennial reachmg a height of 4-ft., with blue, 
iliac, wlute and various coloured flowers from 
Jime to August. Distance apart 2-ft. 

♦Geum (Avens) : The brilliant scarlet of the 
Geum flowers from May to J uly makes a delight- 
ful splash of colour in the border. Height 2-ft., 
distance apart 12-in. 

♦Helenium (bneezewort) : The yellow, crim- 
son and bronze flowers are excellent for autumn 
decoration of the border, for tliey are at their 
best from August to tlie beginiung of November. 
Height 3-ft. to 5-ft., distance apart 2-ft. 

Helianthus (Fereiuiial Sunflower) : Growing 
to a height of 0-lt. to 6-lt. this subject is most 
suitable for the back of a deep border. The 
yellow and orange-shaded flowers continue from 
August to October. Distance ap^t ifl-m. 

^Heuchera (Alum Root) ; The delightful 
various coloured flowers of this plant are at 
their best during May and June, but continue 
until August. Height ifl-in. to 24-m., distance 
apart 12-in. 

Kniphofia aloides (Red Hot Poker) : Pro- 
vides glowing colour m orange, yellow and 
scarlet from July to October. Height 3-ft. to 
5-ft., distance apart 2-ft. 

Lavatera Olbia (Mallow) : This is the best 
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of the perennial Mallows. The flowers are rose- 
pink and appear in July and August. Height 
3-ft., distance apart 15-in. 

Lilium (Lily) : The best Lilies for the amateur 
to grow are as follows : L. Batemanniae, 2-ft., 
apricot, August, several flowers on a stem. 
L. Candidum (Madonna Lily), 4-ft., June. 
L. (‘halccdonicum (Scarlet Martagon), 3-ft. 
July. L. croceum (Old Orange Lily), 3-ft., June. 
L. Hansoni, 3-ft., yellow with dark spots, June. 
L. Henri, 5-ft., pale apricot or orange-yellow, 
August. L. longiflorum Wilsoni (White Trum]:)et 
Lily), 3-ft., July. L. Pardalinum (Panther 
J.ily), 5-ft., orange with crimson spots, July. 
L. Regale (Regal Lily), 3-ft., white and yellow 
and str(‘aked brown, j uly. L. Speciosum (Japan- 
ese Lily), 3-ft., rose, crimson, etc., .\ugust and 
Sej)teml)er. L, Tigrinum (Tiger Lily), 4-ft. to 
5-ft., orange with black spots, August and 
September. L. Umbellatum, 2-ft., orange, red 
and other shades, June and J uly. Select medium 
sized bulbs rather than large, plant from 4-in. 
to 6-in. deep, the Madonna Lily in August, the 
remainder from November onwards when the 
bulbs are available. P'or Lilies under glass, 
see Chapter X. 

Lupinus polyphyllus (Lupin) : The new 
hybrids comprise many charming shades of 
colour, the flowers appearing in .May and June. 
Height 2-ft., distance apart 12-in. 

♦Lychnis (Campion) : The scarlet flowers on 
this old and showy garden phuit provide glowing 
colour from June to September. Height 2-ft. 
to 3-ft., distance apart i8-in. 

♦Mon.\ri)A didym.\ (Bergamot) : This sub- 
ject has fragrant foliage, while the scarlet 
flowers are borne in July and August on plants 
2-ft. to 3-ft. tall. Distance apart i8-in. 
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Paeonies herbaceous : These may be had 
in various colours to flower in May and June. 
Height 2-ft. to 3-ft., distance apart 2~ft. 

♦Papaver orientale (Oriental Poppy) : This 
is a very beautiful subject, j>tThaps the best 
varieties being the Ro3'al Scarlet and Jenny 
Mawson (salmon) which flower in Mav and 
June. Height 2-lt. to 3-ft., distance apart 15-in. 

♦IhiLox i)i:cuss.vrA (Flame Fire) : This is a 
valuable subject, as it is at its best during 
August, although continuing to flower from July 
to October. H(‘ight i8-in. to 3-ft., distance 
apart 15-in. 

♦Pi.NK : This is among the mf)st delightful of 
the old world fragrant flowers and .should be 
grown in every garden. Propagation by nutans 
of {lipings ; that is, by inserting tlie j)oitits <»f 
the .shoots when they are pulled out inst(‘ad of 
being cut off as is customary with cuttings. 
They may also be increased by division, while 
they are easily raised from seed. The per{)etual 
Flowering Pink (Dianthiis Allwoodii) an 
excellent tyjx*, since it is an almost continuous 
bloomer. Height 12-in. to 15-in., distance 
apart lo-in. 

*kui>BECKA (Cone P'lower) : The flowers, 
which apjHiar in September, are chiefly yellow. 
Height 4-ft. to 8-ft., distance apart 2-ft. 

Salvia virgata nemorosa (l^urj)le Sage) : 
This is a very hands^jme border plant with 
violet -blue flowers in August and September. 
Height 2-ft. to 3-ft.. distance apart 15-in. 

Scabiosa caucasica (Pincushion Flower) : 
There is a number of beautiful varieties in 
white and shades of lavender and mauve which 
bear their flowers from June to August. Height 
2-ft. to 3-ft., distance apart i8-in. 

Salidago (Golden Rod) : This makes a bright 
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display in September and October with its 
yellow bloom. Height 5-ft., distance apart 2-ft. 

Verbascum (Mullein) : The perennial Mulleins 
bear yellow and orange-shaded flowers in July 
and August. Height 2-ft. to 3-ft., distance 
apart 15-ini 

Veronica spicata (Speedwell) : The blue 
flowers on this 2-ft. tall plant are produced in 
June and July. Distance apart 9-in. 

Half-Hardy Summer Bedding Plants. 

The following are useful half-hardy summer 
bedding plants : 

Agkkatum, tender perennial, seeds or cuttings, 
white or blue, 0-in. high, Q-in. apart. 

Begonia, half-hardy bulb, seeds and division, 
various colours, li-in. high, 12-in. apart. 

Ckntaurea CANDiDissiMA, half-hardy peren- 
nial, seeds, white foliage, 9-in. high, 9-in. apart. 

Cineraria maritima, half-hardy perennial, 
seeds or cuttings, silvery foliage, 24-in. high, 
i2-in. apart. 

Dahlia (Mignon or Tom Thumb), half-hardy 
tubers, cuttings and divisions, various colours, 
15-in. to 18-in. high, 15-in. apart. 

Fuchsia, half-hardy shrub, cuttings, various 
colours, i8-in. to 3-ft. high, 12-in. to 24-in. 
apart. 

Geranium, Zonal, half-hardy evergreen, 
cuttings, various colours, 15-in. high, lo-in. 
apart. 

Geranium, Ivy-leaved, half-hardy evergreen, 
cuttings, various c<>lours. trailing, ib-in. apart. 

Geranium, Scented- leaved half-hardy ever- 
green, cuttings, various colours, 12-m. high, 
9-in. apart. 

Gladiolus, bulb, seeds and offsets, various 
colours, i8-in. to 3-ft. high, 9-in. apart. 
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Heliotrope, tender shrub seeds and cuttings, 
white, mauve or purple, 6-in. high, 6-in. apart. 

Lobelia erinus and hybrids, tender peren- 
nial, seeds and cuttings, blue, white, pink and 
purple, 6-in. high, 6-in. apart. 

Petunia, half-hardy annual, seeds, various 
colours, 9-in. to i2-in. high, 9-in. apart. 

S.\LViA SPLENDENS and its varieties, half- 
hardy, shrubby, seeds and cuttings, scarlet and 
crimson, 15-in. high, lo-in. apart. 

Verbena, half-hardy perennial, seeds and 
cuttings, various colours, trailing, 9-in. apart. 

METHODS OF PROPAGATION 

There is a number of methods of propagation 
practised in the flower garden, thescj being by 
seeds, under glass or in the open ; from cuttings ; 
by means of leaf and roots cuttings ; by 
division ; and by layering. Roses are generally 
budded, while grafting is a common practic(‘ 
in the fruit garden ; for these methods .see 
Chapters VIII and XIV respectively. 

Sowing under Glass. 

Seed boxes, flower pots or pans should be 
employed, these being holed for drainage pur- 
poses, wuth a few pieces of broken pot in the 
bottom cov’^ered with a little coarse soil and 
then filled with fine rich soil. The seeds should 
be broadcast on the surface, after watering the 
soil a couple of hours beforehand, and just 
covered with a sprinkling of fine soil. Place 
in a frost-proof house or heated frame and 
keep the soil uniformly moist. 

uTien the seedlings are established they 
should be hardened off before being planted out 
into the open. The seedlings should receive less 
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and less protection, being placed into a cold 
frame, until such time as it is possible to leave 
the lights off day and night. The length of 
time occupied by the hardening off process 
cannot be stated definitely, since so much 
depends upon the general weather conditions 
prevailing, but must be left to the gardener’s 
discretion. 

The day before the seedlings are to be planted 
out they should be well watered, as they cannot 
be lifted when the soil is dry. When trans- 
planting, the boxes should he broken, if these 
be used, and in all cases the plants should be 
lifted with as much soil adhering to their roots 
as possible. If the outside ground be dry the 
necesstiry number of holes should be made 
with a dibber an hour beforehand and filled 
with water. After the plants are inserted the 
earth should be drawn round them and watered 
again. 

After planting out the ground must be kept 
clear of weeds by constant use of the hoe, 
which will also tend to conserve the moisture 
in the soil. 

Sowing in the Open. 

The spring- sown annuals are the only flower- 
ing plants that can be sown where they are to 
bloom ; as far as possible the inmates of the 
vegetable garden .^lould be sown direct into 
their permanent quarters. When sowing in 
the open the follo\^ing rules should be attended 
to : Secure a fine tilth by plying the iron rake 
up and down and across the plot three or four 
times in each direction, tlien finish off with the 
wooden rake ; sow in drills, making these of 
an even depth and perfectly straight employing 
an ordinary draw hoe or one edge of the rake 
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for the purpose ; mix small seeds with sand, 
so as to make it easier to distribute them 
evenly ; take the seeds in the palm of the hand, 
holding the hand close to the drill with the 
knuckles downward and the thumb pointing 
towards the ground, then roll th(‘ seed out by 
working the thumb over the finger ; sow evenly 
and thinly ; cover with soil by dragging the 
feet along the ground and pushing tlu^ soil 
into the drill with the heels ; and mark each 
row^ with a properly wTitten label, giving full 
particulars of the seeds sow'n. 

The Growing Plants, 

Keep the hoe at w^ork almost daily among 
the young plants. Although thin sowing has 
been adopted more se(‘ds must be s(nvn than 
necessary ; therefore, thin as the plants begin 
to increase in size until th<‘y are the correct 
distance apart. Always water the ground the 
day before thinning, so that those nunaining 
will not be disturbed. 

The ground must be kept uniformly moist, 
but a slight sprinkling is ustiess since this 
causes the roots to come to the surface rath(.*r 
than strike downw'ards. Always water copiously 
when the need arises. 

Staking with many subjects is an essential 
duty. The plants in the reserve or nursiiry 
garden that require it are best supjx^rted on 
twiggy branches, since this saves all trouble of 
tying. 

Increase by Cuttings, 

Some cuttings must be rooted under glass, 
others in a cold frame, but the majority may 
be kept in the open during the summer. In all 
cases they shouM be struck in boxes or pots. 
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The cuttings are made from young tips, these 
being long enough to allow for two joints above 
the soil and two below. A sharp knife should 
be used, excepting in the case of Pinks where 
the " pipings ** are pulled out, as a clean cut 
is essential. The two bottom leaves should be 
removed and the lower end cut level directly 
below a joint. If pots be used four to six 
cuttings should be placed round the edge of 

large sixties.** 

A useful compost for the vast majority of 
cuttings consists of sifted loam and leaf mould 
in equal parts with a free admixture of sand. 
A little sand should also be sprinkled over the 
surface of the soil, so that it will trickle into 
the holes as they are made for the reception 
of the cuttings. After insertion they should be 
watered in to settle them. Afterwards the soil 
should be kept just moist. The cuttings, when 
rooted in the open, should be removed under 
glass towards the end of September, as excessive 
rain is detrimental to them. 

Increase hy Leaf and Root Cuttings, 

For plants of a succulent nature, such as 
Begonias and Gloxinias, propagation by leaf 
cuttings is recommended. A fully grown leaf 
is taken, two-thirds of the stalk removed and 
the leaf placed, stalk downwards, in a light 
sandy soil over bottom heat in a propagating 
case. Thick leaved plants may be treated 
slightly differently. TTie thick veins on the 
lower side of the leaf should be notched where 
they fork out and the stalk placed in sandy 
soil and the leaf pegged down, so that the 
notches rest on the soil. Placed in a propagating 
case roots will form at each notch. 

A large number of plants, such as herbaceous 
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Anemones, Gaillardia, Geranium and Paeony, 
ma}^ be propagated by means of root cuttings. 
Pieces of root, about J-in. tliick and some 4-m. 
long, are cut off the old roots when these are 
lifted in the autumn. One end is cut straight, 
the other slanting and the root is placed upright 
in tlie soil with the straight-cut end about 
I -in. below the surface of the soil. The soil 
should be of a sandy nature and the cuttings 
siiould be placed in a slightly heati‘d frame. 



Increase hy Division. 

This is the simplest of all methods of propa- 
gating and is the one usually employed with the 
perennial inmates of the herbaceous border. 
It consists in dividing the roots into suitable 
sized pieces, selecting those from the outside 
of the clumps for replanting in preference to 
those from towards the centre. 
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Increase hy Layering. 

layering is the metliod of propagating 
generally emj)loyed for Carnations and Pinks, 
while it is also largely ])ractised with Roses 
and many inmates of the shrubbery. In the 
case of Carnations a few^ leaves are stripped off 
tliat part of the shoot where th(‘ slit is to be 
made, that is, some ^-in. from the tip of the 
slioot. The slit is then made by inserting the 
blade C)f the knife in the middle of the stem, 
j)assing it through a joint and then out at the 
side (A, lug. i^). The slit portion of the shoot 
is then pegged down into sandy soil, wdien it 
forms roots in a few' weeks (B, I'ig. 34). With 
Pinks all that is necessary is to bruis(‘ or scrape 
the stem before burying in tin* sandy soil. 

Shrubs may be treated in the same manner, 
but more often layering is carried out by cutting 
off a ring of bark an inch wide and then |>egging 
the shoot down into the soil. 



( HAPTICK VII 


Tmc FunvKR Hkds and IIokdkrs 

Thk aiTaiigi*inent of the flower b<‘(is and 
border^ is a matter tliat de]K‘uds in a very large 
measiiie iipi)!! tie* size of the llovv'(‘r garden. 
There is no doubt but that a number of taste- 
fully planted bed^ of irregular sha])e suriounded 
by well-mown gras> may be made to form a 
very pleading featuit' in the large garden. Th(i 
amateur is. hf»wever, generally restricted for 
room and mu.>t, |)erforce content himself with 
one or two mam beds or bord(T.s. In the gardttn 
of average size the best solution of the problem 
is to establish one or more deep borders in wliich 
herbaceous jdants may be cultivated. Tlie 
herbaceous border, as it is generally termed, 
should always be the most attractive feature 
in the small garden, since it is possible, with a 
little foresight, to make it a tiling of beauty for 
ten out of the twelve months. 

Gardening, even in the hands of the amateur, 
is to-day an entirely different thing from what 
it was some t ears ago. There is a much greater 
breadth and freedom in planting, wliereas in 
tlie olden days the plants grown were of only 
a few kinds, tender in constitution and gari.sh 
in bloom. Dozens of different varieties of plants 
may find a place in the present-day herbaceous 
border, while with the infinite choice of subjects 
much more beautiful and diversified beds can 

83 
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be made than with the old combination of 
Geranium, Calceolaria and Lobelia alone. Gone, 
too, is the day of carpet-bedding. This was the 
most formal of all systems, because the plants 
used were low-growers with coloured leaves, 
arranged in bands and panels, and restricted by 
regular cropping with finger and thumb through- 
out the summer. Fortunately, this system of 
bedding is obsolete, excej)Ling, perhaps, in the 
case of a number of public gardens where it is 
still practi.sed to a limited extent with a view, 
as far as one can make out, of stimulating the 
curiosity of tlu' cruchT elements of the com- 
munity. Carpet-bedding has no place in the 
garden beautiful. 

The herbacc'ous border and the flower beds 
require different treatment, although the same 
subjects may be grown therein. For the sake of 
simplicity, therefore, it is advisable to deal 
with them separately. So as to present a 
charming and variegated appearance the her- 
baceous border sliould be of considerable depth. 
The space allotted to this border must, of 
course, depend upon the size of the garden, 
but it should not, in any case, be less than 
8-ft., while if it can be arranged to allow a 
def)th of lo-ft. to i2-ft. it will be all to the good. 
A good deptli is essential, since tall-growing as 
well as low-growing subjects are employed for 
its decoration, w'hile all classes of flowering 
plants are pressed into .service. The border, 
too, sliould Ix' as long as possible, so as to render 
it possible to have representative colours in 
their proper order. 

A considerable proportion of the inmates of 
this border belong to the perennial class — 
subjects which only give of their best when 
allowed to remain in the ground for three or 
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four years undisturbed. This suggests that the 
preparation of the ground when the bed is 
being established is of paramount importance. 
But even when projKTly worked and liberally 
manured it stands to reason that siilhcient 
plant food will not be j)resent to serve the tall- 
grow'ing jxTennials with siillicient nourishment 
year after year. Plant feeding afterwards is 
also necessary. 

In tlie case of an established herbacitous 
border it should be le-made every three or 
four years the exact time being decide d by the 
growth and development of the })erennials 
present. The question of making a new border 
or re-making an existing one can, therefore, be 
considered t<»gether. The best time of the year 
to start work on a new border is during October 
and November ; the latter month should be 
cliosen for re-making tlie border, since if 
attempted before this month much of the late 
autumn display will be destroyed. The selected 
site sliould be Lacked by a wall or trelliage, tlie 
latter being particularly useful, since it can 
quickly be covered with suitable climbing 
subjects (see Chapter IV). 

1 he w'hole of the ground should be trenched, 
the particular method of trenching adof>ted 
depending u{)on the quality of the top and 
second spits of soil. A considerable amount of 
rotten manure, or of a natural manure sub- 
stitute, should be incorjx^rated with the third 
spit of soil when it is being forked over, witli a 
lesser amount in the second spit. If the soil 
be heavy it can be improved by working in a 
hberal quantity of road grit, wood ashes from 
the garden bonfire, material from the compost 
heap and even tlie remains of an old hotbed 
or mushroom bed, while horse manure is 
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preferable to cow or pig manurc^for class 
of soil Liberal manuring is advisable, since 
the length of the blooming period and the third 
and fourth year flowering of the perennials are 
both dependent upon the amount of plant food 
present. 

When re-making an existing border the whole 
site should be dug over in the same manner, 
but before this can be done the majority of the 
perennials should be lifttd. K(‘-niaking is 
essential, not only on account of the poverty 
of the soil, but because it is found that the 
perennials oveigrow their allotted space, while 
if allowed to remain too long in the ground 
without lifting the quality and size of the 
blooms is decr(‘as(‘d. The work of re-makmg 
the bordei should be started as soon as the 
first frosts have cut down tin* foliage. The old 
stems should be cut down and each root labelled 
so that there may be no mistakes when re- 
planting. F('r the time being these plants may 
be planted in an odd corner of the gardt*n, since 
re-making the border is bound to occupy some 
time. A dressing of i-lb. of lime to every three 
square yards should be a}>plied, and if it be 
tliought that the pupie of vaiious insect jx^sts 
be present in the soil 2-oz. of naphthalene, after 
crushing to a powder, should be worked into 
the top spit per square yard. This substance 
gives off funies which >\ill rid the soil of any 
pests that may be present. Before replanting 
the established border tlie jXTennials should 
be divided, the outside jx)rtions from the 
clumps of r(X)ts only being used again. Due 
regard must be paid to tlie distance at which 
the plants are insertt*d ; if too close together 
the border will have to be re-made more fre- 
quently, as the various subjects will become 
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overcrowded. It should always be renienil Hired 
tliat half the glory of the majority of the plants 
used lies in their beautiful ioliage with their 
varying tints of green, their delightful shape 
and their graceful form. 

Planning the Herbaceous Border. 

In considering the planting of the herbaceous 
border the amateur gardeiu r should keep tluec 
things in vk“W. Of first im{H>rtance is the 
question of securing a continuation of flowers 
from the very early days of spring right on until 
the frosts of winter cut down tlie foliage. At 
no time throughout the spring, summer and 
autumn should the border 1 k‘ destitute of blooms. 
In the second place the question of colour must 
be given its due weight. In the third place the 
height attained by tlu* selected subjects must be 
known and taken into account. 

To maintain a supply of flowers during the 
greater part of the year is not the difficult 
thing that one might imagine, since all classes 
of plants, annuals, biennials and perennials, 
together with numerous bulbous subjects, can 
be used. W hen formulating the planting scheme 
this point should be carefully considered, the 
spring- flowering plants and bulbs being f)laced 
close to those whicli will flower in the summer, 
while these again will be intersp(T>.cd by those 
which give the best of their display in the 
autumn. The autumn display should be the 
culminating point of the whole season’s work, 
since numerous subjects will last almost until 
the turn of the year. Mignonette will be in 
flower as late as November ; the Lupins will 
only be destroyed when cut dowm by the 
frost ; the Christmas Rose and the Marigold 
appear to be unaffected by the changing season ; 
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and the winter-flowering l^ododendrons, 
Heaths and Pampas Grass will afford a certain 
amount of decoration throughout the winter. 

The next step when fonnukiting the planting 
scheme is to work out the position of tlie 
selected varieties according to their colour. 
This is nf)t the easy matter that might be 
thought, since it is so easy to introduce a variety 
of the wrong colour which will upset the whole 
appearance of the border. If tht‘ border be of 
consid(Table length it is quite possible to run 
through the whole gamut of colours ; in smaller 
borders it is generally advisable to introduce 
a smaller number of colours and shades. The 
colours must nc)t, however, be arranged in any 
order, since many of tliem clash instead of 
blending. (Contrasting colours are quite allow- 
able, esjx‘cially if these be separated by delicate 
sliades. Attempts arc sometimes made to 
arrange f(^r a different colour witli each flowering 
period, so that, for instance, the early spring 
flower may be all white, those following blue 
or yellow, with the summer- flowering subjects 
all in red and the autumn blooms in orange, 
crimson or lavender. This is not, however, 
a plan to be recommended, since seasons are 
so uncertain that one frequently finds the spring 
flowers lasting well into the summer ; hence 
the colour scheme is ruined. 

If the border be a long one an excellent order 
in whidi to arrange the colours is as follows : 
Deep blue, light blue, pale yellow’, white, pink, 
rose, crimson, scarlet, orange, bright yellow’, 
pale yellow, lilac, lavender, purple and violet, 
in smaller borders strong colours should alw'ays 
be separated by delicate sliades of pink, yellow, 
cream or w’hite , otherwise tliey are apt to 
dash. Contrasting colours when placed together 
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art* sometimes very beautiful. Blue and orange, 
scarlet and blue, yellow and purple are colours 
which contrast well, while wliole groups of 
plants may be planted together in ditlerent 
shades of the same colour. 

The third point, regarding the height of the 
plants, is also important. If large plants be 
]>laced near the fiont of the border they will 
liide smaller-growing varieties which may be 
behind them. W ith all herbaceous borders the 
plant> sliould be gn»uped in such a way that 
they form a rising bank of greent ry and yet 
none is hidd(*n. In the very ioielront some 
low-gr(Aving edging plant, such as (jold Dust, 
Rock Cress or 'l imit (see later in the cha[)ter 
for edging plants), may be used. Behind this 
would come clumps of plants which attain a 
height of frcun 9-in. to lii-in. such as Aly.ssum, 
Bix>m})ton St<x:ks, Cornflowers, Linurns, Mig- 
nonette, Myosotis, Shirley roj)[)ies. Sweet 
W illiam and the like. Behind these again is the 
right |K)siti<*n for th(»>e subjects winch reach a 
height of from 2-ft. to 3-ft., plants of which 
Aquilegias, Coreopsis, Scabious and Monardas 
are rejiresentative. Right at the back the tall- 
growing varieties will show* off in all their 
perfection of form. Aconites. Anchusa, Chry.san- 
themums, Dai.'-ies, Foxgloves, Hollyhocks, Ori- 
ental Poppies and Sunflowers in this position will 
throw* up the grace and l>eauty of those in front. 

Although it is suggested that the taller- 
growing subjects should be placed at the back 
of the border it mu-*»t not be thought that it is 
desirable to plant them in straight rows, since 
this would give too formal and unnatural an 
appearance to the whole. All subjects should 
be planted in clumps — it is a mistake to insert 
one or two plants of each kind only — and there 
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is no reason why the clumps of tall-growing 
plants should not be brought forward in great 
V-shaped masses almost to the front of the 
border. This method of arranging breaks up 
the monotony of the long stretch of bed, while 
the smaller-growing subjects show to better 
advantage in the natural floral bays thus formed. 

Edging Plants for the Herbaceous Border, 

Many amateur gardeners hold that the 
flowers in the herbaceous border are seen to 
better advantage when a grass edging is em- 
ployed. This may be correct in some cases, as, 
for instance, when grass lawn and border meet, 
but when walk and lK>rder are adjoining there 
is much to be said for planting special edging 
subjects. The following include the most 
suitable edging plants for this purpose : 

Alyssum saxatilk compactum (Ciold Dust), 
golden-yellow flowers in April and May. 

Anchusa myosotidiflora, blue flowers in 
July and August. 

Arabis albida (Rock Cress), white flowers 
in April and May. 

Aubriftia, an evergreen subject that blooms 
during the greater part of the year, forming 
small bushy tufts, ror this purpose the best 
varieties are Bridesmaid, blush ; Fire King, 
crimson ; Lloyd Edwards, violet purple ; and 
Pritchard’s Al, purple. 

Campanula carpatica, blue flowers in early 
summer ; C. alba, white, early siunmer ; and 
C. venusta, lavender, early summer. 

Genista humifusa, a delightful yellow Broom. 

Helianthemum (Sun Rose), red and pink in 
June. 

Iberis sempervirens (Evergreen Candytuft), 
white in early sununer. 
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Lim'M ALPiNl'M, blue in early summer. 

Nep.ata Mussinu (Catmint), mauve in 
summer. 

Phlox si bulata, rose in April and May. 

Saxipragls, the mossy varieties in rose, 
white and })ink and white in summer. 

Veronic a prostrat, blue in June and July. 

Violas, Thrift and Pinks are also excellent as 
they n inain in bloom throughout the greater 
part of the year, while vivid splashes of ccdour 
may be introduced by planting small groups of 
Siberian W’al blowers, as these become smothercjd 
in orange fiowtTs in May. 

Routine Work in the Herbaceous Bonier. 

The work in an e^tablished herbaceous border 
begins in September, when the summer bedding 
plants should be lifted, so as to make* room for 
the bulbs and sfiringdlowcring subjects. 'I'he 
amaU!ur is frequently undecided as to whether 
these plants shemid be thrown away or kept 
planted in the reserve garden for anrither 
year. It dejxmds entirely iqxm the ease with 
which these subjects can be raised from seed 
or cuttings and the opjKjrtunity of the gardener 
for so doing. If sufficient plants can be raised 
it is just as well to disaird such subjects as 
.Ageratums, Calceolarias, ( entaurea:, Dianthus, 
Sweet Alyssum and Verbenas, since these are 
hardly worth troubling to retain. On the other 
hand, Begonias, Dahlias, Freesias, Fuchsias, 
Marguerites and similar plants should certainly 
be held over. 

As the perennials begin to die off they should 
be cut down to within a few inches of the 
ground, but sufheient must be left to denote 
the position of each. Care should be t^ken, 
however, not to interfere with those subjects 
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which remain green tliroughout Liie greater 
part of the winter, since they not only help to 
adoni tlie garden during the dark days of winter, 
but cutting them down is harmful. 

Much as on(^ would like t(j it is quite impossible 
to a])ply a dressing of natiind manure, since 
forking this into tlu* ground would di.sturb the 
roots of the j)erinan(‘nt pereimials. The best 
that can be done is to apply a dressing of leaf 
mould, old potting .sr»il and j>owdtTy decayed 
manure, working this into tlie to]) 3-in. of the 
surface st)il. If necessary a dressing of 2-oz. 
of powdered najihthalene may be applied to 
eradicate soil p(‘sts. 

Although the use <d natural maimrt! is pn>- 
hibited, some form of plant food should be 
incorporated witli the soil. On hiavy soil a 
dre.s,sing of 2-(»z. ba.sic .slag and i-oz. sulphate 
of potash per square yard should be applied, 
while on light soil 2-oz. of basic slag, i-oz. 
kainit and i-oz, steamed bones will be found 
more beneficial. Tliese manures should be well 
mixed, sprinkled on the surface of the soil and 
raked in gently so that no roots will be damaged. 

As soon as the border has been tithed up the 
spring- flowering plants, when po.ssible, and the 
bulbs shtnild be planted out. These should be 
got into the ground as early as pt)^^ible, since 
they should be well estai)li>hed before the 
worst of the winter arrives. There should be no 
difficulty in planting t)ut the summer-sown 
hardy annuals, the hardy bienniids and those 
perennials treated as biennials, since, if well- 
grown, thest‘ will stand the winter in the open 
quite well. The spring-sown annuals and bought 
summer- sown annuals, however, cannot be got 
in until later. No spring manuring should be 
required, if the ground treated as suggested 
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in the autumn ; if the bulbs and plants appear 
rather weakly, however, an application of 2-oz. 
of superphosphates per square yard may be 
made. This should be applied in March and 
raked in. 

At the first ojiportunity afttT flowering is over 
the spring- flowering plants and the bulbs should 
be lifted, so as to get the ground readv for the 
summer-flowering plants ; that is, tht‘ annuals 
and biennials of a halt-hardy nature. Light 
forking of the gnmnd is all that is jHTmissilile. 
The summer- flowering subjects may then be 
planted. 

One of the most important duties during the 
greater part of the year is to k(M‘p the hoe 
constantly at work. W'eeds must bt^ k(*pt down, 
while hwing also conser\'es thf* moisture in the 
soil and, therefore, docs away with a consider- 
able amount of watering. If watering be 
necessary this should be done liberally, as 
slight sprinklings are of little avaiU 

All tall growing subjects should berstaked as 
necessary so that they will not be beaten down 
to the ground by the rain or wind. 

An eye should be kept throughout the active 
growing period on the taller growing perennials 
at the back of the border. It may be found that 
they are overgrowing their allotted space, in 
which case portions of the .spreading plants 
should be removed. This is best done in July 
and August, but the exact time must depend, 
naturally, upon the subject in question. Any 
gaps should be refilled with plants from the 
reser\’e garden, so that the original scheme may 
still be followed. Herein lies the value of 
raising more plants than actually required at 
the time and keeping them on hand in the 
nursery or reserve garden. 
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Every week from June onwards a little feeding 
is beneficial to the vast majority of the inmates 
of the herbaceous border. I'lie best stimulant 
that can be u.s(‘d is liquid manure prepar(‘d from 
horse, cow, pig, jioultrv or ])ig(‘()n droppings, 
this being diluted until it assunu's tin* colour of 
weak tea. In dry weather the soil should always 
be w'atered witli plain water before the liquid 
manure is apjilied. 

If liquid manure cannot be obtained i*oz 
of the following mi.xture should be dissolved in 
each gallon of water : four parts su})erphos]>hates 
and half ]>art sulphate of ammonia, 'i'his should 
be given every two weeks ; in alternate weeks 
soot wat(*r can be used with advantage*. W hen 
only a limited supply of liquid manure is 
availal)le the changes am Ik' rung on the three 
menti(»ned, namelv. liquid manure one wt»(‘k. 
the mixture of artificials the second week, soot 
water the third week, coming back to the 
liquid manure for the fourth week, and so on. 

Tin: tlowi:r beds 

Planning the llower beds, as apart from the 
herbactHjus border, is a fascinating task, since 
so many delightful amingements can be 
secured. The special beds may be employed for 
the cultivation of a large number of subjects, 
but in this connexion it should be pointed out 
that the finest results are generally achieved 
when only two different subjects are grown in 
each bed. If more subjects be planted, the 
bed assumes the apf)earance of an immature 
herbaceous border and there is nothing cither 
channing or apjx'aling in such a mix-up of 
flowering plant^ 

A Rose bed, consistii^ of standards, half- 
standards and bushes, with, say, a double row 
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of Violas in front, this latter being selected so 
that the colour will blend with that of the Roses, 
is a glorious sight in itself, liqually charming, 
too, is the result when Sweet Peas are grown in 
profusion in the bed, again with Violas of a 
blending colour in the immediate foreground. 
The arrangements of such beds and the culti- 
wition of looses and Sweet IVas are, however, 
dealt with in ( liapter VIII ; they arc men- 
tioned here to indicate what may b(^ done in 
this direction. 

The flower beds should not be too regular 
in form, but, on the other hand, it is generally 
a mistake to emjdoy intricate dtsigns. Rounds, 
oblongs, cre'^(‘nt-sha|ie and diamr)nd beds are 
quite in order, but others which must he worked 
out with mathematical ]>n'riMf)n are iK>t 
n*commended. The b(»ds may b(* plant(*d with 
one or, at most, two kinds of plants. Wlvn 
different varieties of the subject are f‘mf)loyed, 
such as Petunias, Phlox Driimmondii, Salpi- 
glossis and Verbenas, a very striking and 
attractive effect can be produced. This is 
specially so if a few ** dot " plants be placed 
here and there ; that is, plants of more stately 
growih. 

The flower beds may be adorned during the 
winter montlis by planting therein evergreen 
shrubs, these being lifted and planted elsewhere 
for the summer. The flowering plants are 
divided into two classes, namely, the spring- 
and the summer-flowering. Tlie beds are planted 
either in the autumn or early in the year with 
the spring-flowering subjects, these being re- 
moved after the blooming period is over when 
they are replaced with summer-flowering 
varieties. For the spring display one is depen- 
dent upon bulbs in conjunction with hardy 
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biennials and perennials ; the summer display 
consists of tender perennials, half-hardy and 
hardy annuals. 

A very large number of d(‘lightful effects can 
be produced by using only two subjects on 
each occasion. One subject is the major, the 
majority of the jilants being of this kind, while 
the latter is the minor, these being used chiefly 
as a groundwork to set off the major. In the 
following suggested combinations the major 
subject is mentifmed first, with the minor 
second. It will lx; underslfxxl that at most 
only a V(‘ry .small number of [ilantings can be 
suggested ; the n‘ader is l(‘ft to follow his own 
fancy in making other combinations from the 
plants available. 
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WallflowiT. BUxxi Kcd. mi Tulip. Clara Butt, rose. 

Wallflower. Fire King, orange-scarlet. Wallflower Vulcan, crimson. 

Wallflowrer, Ruby Ciem. ruby-violet. Tulip. La Candeur, white. 



SUMMER BEDDING SCHEMES. 
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Shaded Beds. 

Some of the flower beds are often found in 
shaded parts of the garden and tliese, too, 
must be beautified. The following subjects 
thrive well in partial sliade : Aconiturn, 
Anemone Japonica, A. sylvestris, Aquilegia, 
Astilbe, Campanula. Digitalis, Fuchsia, Iberis, 
Lilium (various), Pa<*ony, l*ansy, Papaver 
orientalis, P. nudicaula. Phlo.x, PriinroM*, Poly- 
anthus, i^rirnula, RudlK'ckia. Saxifraga, Viola, 
Violet and Veronica. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Kosk, Swei:t Pka and Chrysanthemum 

(iROWINC; 

Roses, Sweet Peas and ( iirysanthemums are 
such popular flowers, hein^ grown in all gardens 
in every part of tlie country, and there is such 
an infinite variety of tyjHis and forms of each, 
that it lias been thought desirable to deal 
with these three subjects separately, so that 
fuller details may be given. There is nothing 
dithcult in the cultivathm of any one, but much 
of the success which attends one’s efforts 
depends upon the selection of a suitable type 
and the correct preparation of the ground. 

ROSES 

The number of named varieties of Roses is 
increasing at a very rapid rate and there are 
to-day well over 12.000 distinct kinds grown. 
In all there are nineteen different classes of 
Rose, and in scune instances these classes are 
sub-divided ; it may be expected, therefore, 
that a suitable t>'pe and kind may be secured 
for all and every purpose. Resides there being 
numerous classes there is also a number of 
different forms of tree. Roses may be obtained 
as bushes, stiuidards, half-standards, weeping 
standards, pillars and climbers ; in other words, 
there is a form eminently suitable for every 
part of the garden. The last mentioned have 
already been deait ^ith (Chapter IV), as these 

ICO 
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are employed chiefly for covering unsightly 
walls or making a screen between sections of 
the garden : hence they need not he reft*rred to 
here, excej>ting in connexion with the questions 
of planting, manuring and pruning. 

The chief types of Roses are as 'follows : 

The Prt)vence or Cabbage : The flowers are 
almost globular in shapt‘ and are sweetly 
scented ; one of the best of the garden Roses, 
although not so refined, jXThaps, as some of 
more modern creations. 

Tlie Damask : This old type is very hardy, 
free-flowering and fragrant and is well suited 
to town gardens. 

The French : This is a very suitable typt?, 
easy to manage, hardy and richly jxTfurned 
and has been used largely for hybridising ; it 
requires an abundance of air and sun and is, 
therefore, not suited to the town. 

The China : This blooms almr)st perpK^tually 
and is a general favourite ; lx*st suited to a 
warm corner facing .south, as it is not a very 
strong grower ; the dwarf varieties are excellent 
for pot culture. 

The Bourbon : One of tfie earliest Roses to 
bloom and flowers can often be picked long 
after other kinds have ceased bearing ; it is of 
strong growth and delightfully fnigrant ; a 
slieltered position sliould be selected. 

The Hybrid China : Only flowers in June and 
July, but is nevertheless a splendid type for the 
town garden, as it is a strong grower, 

The Hybrid Bourbon : The flowers are very 
large, brightly coloured and particularly fragrant, 
although they only appear in June and July ; 
one of the b^t types for the town gardener, 
especially when grovm as standards, half- 
standards and bu^es. 
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'riie Tea : The most exquisite of all the many 
Roses, but quite unsuitable for growing in 
the dirty air of the town ; free-flowering, 
blooming well into the autumn ; require a 
little protection in exposed districts in winter, 
as they are not very robust. 

The Musk : The flowers are only produced 
from August to October, but at this time the 
huge clusters of blooms with their delicious 
jxsrfume add a niiignificent splash of colour as 
the summer is waning ; best grown against a 
south or south-west wall. 

The Noisette : Particularly us(‘ful for pillars, 
either in the optm or under glass ; the flowers 
are beautiful in app)earance and well scented. 

The Hybrid PerjH'tual : This type is w'ell 
worth growing, although it has been sufx^rseded 
to a certain extent by the Hybrid Tea ; hardy, 
free- flowering, pure and varied in colour, and 
the majority sweetly scented. Best grown as 
standards, half-standards or bushes in the 
ojx'ii, but sjK'cially useful for pot culture. 

The Hybrid Tea ; This is undoubtedly one 
of the finest tyjxs in cultivation ; unsurfiassed 
for beauty for autumn flowering whether grown 
as a standard, half-standard, bush or climber 
in tlie ojxMi or in |xits. It is hardier than the 
Tea, but slightly less hardy than the Hybrid 
Perixtual. 

The Austrian Bri;ir : The best type of single 
Rose : the blooms are in ricli shades of yellow 
and bronze ; hardy and thrives upon a com- 
paratively poor soil ; no priming is necessary 
as the flowers are carried on the tips of the 
branches. 

The Pemetiana : A cross between the Austrian 
Briar and the Hybrid Perpetual ; vigorous in 
groi^th, hardy ; the flowers are fragrant. 
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The Polyantha Rose : The dwarf varieties 
make delightful edging plants and are sjH^cially 
recommended for the front of the Rose bed ; 
the climbing varieties are very popular and are 
excellent for pillars. 

The Wichuraiana : Suited to any kind of 
soil this type produces a wealth of flowers in 
late summer when trained bn a sunny wall or 
trellis partition. 

The Banksian : Good soil and a sunny 
position are essential ; the bright foliage and 
attractive flowers make a splendid display ; 
rapid in growth ; the white variety produces 
large, fragrant flowers ; the yellow variety 
produces smiiller blooms without scent. 

The Evergreen : Easy to grow, hardy and 
requiring but little in the way of pruning this 
is an excellent tyjKi for the small garden ; the 
flowers are borne in immense cl as tors throughout 
the summer ; predominant colour, white or a 
pale shade of pink. 

The Rugosa or Japanese : Its red and white 
flowers, its brilliant scarlet hii>s, and its ever- 
green foliage render this a valuable tyjxf ; best 
suited for growing as a hedge or massing in 
clumps in some bare comer of the garden ; no 
pruning required. 

The climlxTs most commonly grown belong 
to the Multiflora and Wichuraiana groufis and 
these are al^o employed for weeping standards, 
the climbers being budded on to standard 
stocks. The majority of present-day Roses 
recommended for the aver^lge garden are 
classified under the heading of Hybrid Perpetual, 
Hybrid Tea, Tea, Pemetiana and dwarf Poly- 
antha, but it must be admitted that with so 
much crossing it is extremely difficult to place 
some of the modem varieties. 
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Individual Rose trees and bushes may be 
placed in the centre of the flower beds, but a 
better plan, where space j)ermits, is to establish 
Rose beds or even a Rose garden. Beds filled 
with standards, half-standards, bushes and 
ironted either with dwarf Polyantha Roses or 
with Violas possess a channing appearance, 
espc*cially if the varieties be selected so that the 
flowering period is a long one and the colours 
blend or contrast in a pleasing manner. 

Tlie ideal site for Roses is a bed w'ith a slight 
slope to the south and well protected on the 
north and east, so that the trees will receive 
plenty of fresli air and sun and yet be sheltered 
from the cold north and east winds. If the 
shelter consist of a lK‘lt of trees care should be 
taken to see that the trees are not too clo.se to 
tile Roses, since they rob the soil of much of 
its plant food. 

A very important factor for successful Rose 
culture is the projxT preparation of the ground. 
This should be undertaken some weeks in 
advance of planting ; September is, therefore, 
the be.st month to commence o|HTations. If the 
soil be heavy Hybrid Perpetuals, Hybrid Teas 
and Penzance Briais should l>e selected ; on 
li^ht soil Teas, Rugosas, dwarf Polyantha and 
Wichuraianas are more suitable. Any ordinar}" 
garden soil can, however, hv brought into the 
right state by the addition of road grit, com- 
px>st. wcxkI a.^ies and old mortar if the soil be 
heavy, and decayed vegetable matter if the 
soil Ih' light. 

The whole site sliould be trenched. Clinkers 
and aslies should be mixed with the third spit 
if the soil be clay, strawy horse manure ana a 
little old mortar rubble added to the second 
spit and a good dressing of decayed horse manure 
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incorporated with the top spit. An ordinary 
heavy soil should have strawy manure and old 
mortar rubble mixed with the second spit and 
plenty of well decayed horse manure with the 
top spit. A light, sandy soil requires different 
treatment. A good dressing of cow and pig 
manure sliould be worked into the third spit, 
so as to render it more retentive of moisture ; 
the second and top spits should he dressed with 
some heavy loam, from an old pasture if fK)ssible, 
and well rotted cow or pig manure. A chalky 
soil is of little use for Rose growing. If this 
subject is to be cultivated the only thing that 
can be done is to replace the original .soil with 
fibrous loam of a clayey nature, the quality 
of the blooms depending u|X)n the quantity 
of soil renewed. 

Rose trees may be planted at any time 
between October and March, if the weather be 
open, but the sooner the work is done after 
the beginning of October the better. By planting 
at this time the natural warmth of the .soil is 
helpful. When the new trees arrive they should 
be unpacked and if planting is not to be carried 
out at once they should be “ heeled in," that is, 
the roots should be buried in a trench of soil, 
but it is advisable to plant them as soon as 
possible. If the stems appear dry and slu-unken 
the whole tree should be buried in soil for a 
few days. 

The necessary number of holes should be 
opened to the right depth — standards should be 
planted only 2>in. to 4-in. below the surface, 
while bushes should be planted so that the 
union between the scion and stcxrk is about 
I -in. below ground — and the bottoms slightly 
rounded off. All spent flowers, buds and foliage 
should be removed ; long shoots shortened ; 
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and any damaged portions of the roots cut off 
cleanly. Any long, thick roots should be cut 
back to 6-in., but all fibrous roots should be 
retained. The roots should be spread out evenly 
and then covered with soil. Firm planting is 
essential. Before filling in the holes those trees 
which require staking should have the stakes 
inserted at this time ; otherwise driving them 
in afterwards may damage the roots. In cold 
districts the base of newly-planted trees should 
be covered with a few inches of burnt soil or 
cinders for protection during the winter. 

Increasing Rose Trees. 

Roses may be increased in five different ways. 
These are from seeds, cuttings, by layering, 
pafting and budding. The first three methods 
have been dealt with in Chapter VI, and grafting 
is discussed in Chapter XIV ; therefore, little 
further need be said concerning these methods. 
The seeds must be sown under ghiss, but this 
plan is only adopted by growers who are desirous 
of raising new varieties, since Roses do not 
come true from seed. When increasing by means 
of cuttings these should be taken in September 
or October from sIhkUs of the j>ast summer s 
growth, with a heel of the old branch, and should 
Ix' about I2in. long. .\ll foliiige, with the 
exception of one leaf at tlie top. should be 
removed and the cuttings inserted to one-half 
their depth in trenches with a little sand in the 
bottom. Tlie rooted cuttings may be lifted the 
following autumn. 

Budding is the usual method of increasing 
Roses. The number of Roses that thrive well 
on their ovn\ roots is limited ; therefore they 
are usually budded on to special stocks. Hybrid 
Perpetuals, Hybrid Teas and Pemetianas do 
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best on a Briar-cutting, while Teas are more 
satisfactory when grown on Seedling Briar 
stocks. The Briar cuttings and the Seedling 
Briars should be planted in early spring, but 
if hedgerow Briars be employed these should be 
planted in the autumn. 

Budding should be done in July and August, 




although it may lx* carried out as late as 
SepteintKT. The buds are obtained from shoots 
from which the bloom has recently fallen and 
are foimd in the axil of the leaf. Only the 
lower, plump ones should be chosen. The sh(x>ts 
should be trimmed and cut and only a short 
piece of the leaf stalk left for handling. 

The thorns should be removed from the 
laterals of the stock and a T-shaped cut made 
with the budding knife, as sliown at A, Fig. 15, 
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each cut being li-in. in length. The bud is 
then cut off (I-l, Fig. 15), the wood at the back 
carefully removed and inserted in the T-shap)ed 
cut ((', Fig. 15), and tied with ralha ( 1 ), Fig. 15). 
In the following March the laterals should be 
cut back just inside the cross cut. Dwarf Roses 
are budded in the same manner, blit l>elow 
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ground, as sIio\mi in Fig. 16. The next March 
the whole of the top gro\%th is cut away just 
above the bud. the wound being dressed with 
painters’ knotting to seal it and prevent bleeding 
and the entr\' of the pith-boring maggot. 

The Care of Rose Trees and Bushes. 

The chief items of work in connexion with 
Rose-growing are keeping the ground free from 
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weeds by the constant use of the hoe, watering 
in dry weather, pruning and feeding. Too 
much stress cannot be laid on the importance 
of hoeing, since this keeps down the weeds as 
well as preventing evapxiration of soil moisture, 
since it closes the tiny tubes which fonn in all 
unhoed soil and from which tlu* water rapidly 
passes into the air. The same rule should be 
followed in connexion with watering Roses as 
with all other subjects. Sprinklings now and 
again are of little use ; when the ground is dry, 
say, after tw(j <»r three weeks’ drought in the 
ca.se of light soil or three or four weeks with 
heavier soil, a good soaking .should be given. 

Pruning is a ver}' imj)ortant duty, but, 
unfortunately, in a book of this de.scriptif>n it 
is impossible to deal fully with the exact method 
that should be followed w^ith each type, since 
these vary so considerably. The best principal 
rule to follow in all cases is tr) cut back the 
weaker shoots more severely than the stronger. 
Pruning should be carried out from the middle 
of March to the middle of April, according to 
the prevailing weather conditions, so that new 
growths are only induced to form after all 
danger of late, severe frosts is over. First oi 
all any dead, thin or useless wood should be 
removed, leaving only from three to six of the 
strongest slioots on the bushes for shortening 
(Fig. 17). When shortening, and this applies 
to all types of Roses, always make the cut in 
a slanting direction downwards from a bud 
which is facing outwards (Fig. 18). Touch up 
all cuts with painter's knotting. Closer cutting 
is generally necessary with standards and half- 
standards, since the shape of the head must be 
preserved. Moss Roses should be cut back to 
four or six buds. China Roses should be thinned 
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if there be sufficient new stems for training all 
the old ones may be cut out after blooming is 
over ; failing sufficient new growths the 
strongest of the old stems should have their 
laterals removed. 

Feeding Roses. 

It is commonly sup|X)sed that it is impossible 
to overfeed Roses and that they may be treated 
to very liberal dressings of rich, natural manure. 
This is not, however, tlie case and the best 
advice that can be given to the amateur Rose- 
grower is when in doubt give less. ]H‘.eding is, 
of course, essential if large, well-fonned blooms 
are to be secured and the flowering period 
lengthened, but it must be done judiciously. 

During the first year after planting the only 
manure tliat should be ap})lied is bone meal 
at the rate of 4-oz. [K*r square yard, this being 
given during the winter months, as it is a slow 
acting fertilizer. Later on, when the trees are 
established, a proper system of feeding must 
be followed. In the autumn a mixture of basic 
slag, 4-0Z., and kainit, ij-oz. should l)e lightly 
worked into each square yard of soil. In place 
of this mixture of artificials, however, a good 
dressing of well-rotted stable manure may be 
applied in the same manner when this form of 
plant food can be procured. If the soil be light 
and artificials are used, these should be applied 
in the autumn, but when natural manure — 
preferably cow or pig manure — is available, 
the best time to dress the ground is the spring. 

During the growing period small doses of 
special fertilizers should be given. For spring 
and early summer nitrate of soda, J-oz. per 
square yard or sulphate of ammoilia, i<oz. per 
square yard, are excellent, since they promote 
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growth of foliage. In the late spring an appli- 
cation of 2-oz. superphosphates assists in the 
production of flowers. The quantities suggested 
refer to the total amount to be used ; therefore, 
if three applications be made only one-third 
should be given on each occasion. 

When the buds are developing liquid manure 
and soot water should be used in alternate 
weeks. These liquids are prepared as described 
in Chapter III. Weak solutions are preferable 
to stronger ; the liquids should be the colour 
of weak tea. 

A plan that is frequently adopted by Ro.se- 
growers is to use a special mixture of artificials 
in the early spring — in February or early 
March — this being sufficient for the whole 
twelve months. A very valuable mixture is 
that known as Tonks\ this consisting of super- 
phosphates, 12 parts by weight ; nitrate of 
potash, 10 parts ; sulphate of lime, 8 parts ; 
sulphate of magnesia, 2 parts ; and sulphate 
of iron, I part. Three ounces of this mixture 
should be applied per square yard. 

A Selected List of Varieties. 

Considering that there is such a vast number 
of named varieties of Roses it is extremely 
difficult to recommend any special kinds for 
the amateur s garden. A small number is 
suggested as being particularly useful for the 
novice Rose-grower, but it must be understood 
that there are hundreds of other sorts which 
are equally good. The best climbing varieties 
for arches and pergolas have already been 
mentioned ; the following — arranged according 
to type — ^will be found easy to grow and free- 
flowering, While the majonty are fragrant. 
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SCENTED ROSES 

Cabbage or Provence, in white, pale pink and 
rose-pink ; Tea, Alexander Hill Gray (lemon- 
yellow), Gloire de Dijon (yellow, shaded pink) 
Madam Hoste (yellow), Marie Van Houtte 
(white, yellow and rose), Mrs. Edward Mawley 
(pink and yellow). Hybrid Tea — Augustine 
(iiiinncisseau (white and rose), Dr. O^onel, 
Hrowne (carmine-rose), Johanna Sebus (rosy- 
cerise), Richmond (crimson), Dorothy Page 
Roberts (coppery-pink). Duchess of Wellington 
(saffron-yellow). Hybrid Perpetual — Alfred 
( olomb (red), General Jacqueminot (scarlet), 
Hugh Dickson (crimson), Mrs. John Laing 
(pink), Ulrich Brunner (cerise-red), Commandant 
Felix Faure (crimson). Hybrid Bourbon — 
Madame Isaac Periere (rosy-carmine), Charles 
Lawson (vivid carmine), Paul Ricault (crimson). 
Coupe d'Hebe (pink). 

STANDARD ROSES 

Caroline Testout (pink), Hugh Dickson (crim- 
son), White Maman Cochet (white), Joseph 
Hill (coppery-yellow and salmon-pink). Lady 
Ashtown (deep pink). La Tosca (creamy-rose), 
Madame Ravary (orange-yelUm), Madame 
Antoine Narie (rose and white), Killarney 
(pale pink). 

NORTH AND EAST WALL ROSES 

Bennett’s Seedling (white), Reme Andre 
(yellow and orange-red), Gloire de Dijon (yellow 
and pink), Ruby Queen (carmine and white), 
Gerbe Rose (pink), Felicite et Perpetue (white), 
Ards Rover (crimson). Bouquet d’Or (yellow). 
Climbing Caroline Testout (pink), Bihard et 
Barre (golden-brown), Madame Alfred Carriere 
(white). 
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SOUTH AND WEST WALL ROSES 

Longworth Rambler (crimson), Reve d'Or 
(yellow), climbing Mrs. Grant (pink), Francois 
Crousse (crimson^ Madame Jules Grav^reaux 
(flesh and yellow), climbing Aimee Vibert 
(white), W. A. Richardson (orange-yellow), 
Zephirine Drouhin (carmine), Reine Olga de 
Wurtemburg (rosc-crimson), (iustave Regis 
(yellow). 

TOWN GARDEN ROSES 

(iloire de Dijon (yellow and pink), C aroline 
Test out (pink), Hugh Dickson (crimson), La 
Tosca (cream3 -r0.se), Madame Abel Chatenay 
(ro.se, carmine and salmon), Madame Ravary 
(orange yellow), Madame Isaac Periere (rosy- 
carmine), Mrs. John Laing (pink), Mrs. Paul 
(creamv-wliite), Ulrich Brunner (ceri.se-red), 
l)r. O’Donel Hro\^iie (carmine-rose). 

The Cultivation of Pot Roses. 

(iiven a minimum winter night temjxTature 
of between 50 decrees and 55 di*grees Roses 
may be had in bUxmi throughout the wdiole of 
the year. If a frost-proof house only be avail- 
able, one with a winter night minimum tempera- 
ture of 40 degrees to 45 degrees, the flowering 
jxjriod can Ih‘ considerably' prolonged. 

The best compost for pot Roses is one con- 
sisting of decayed turfy loam, 2 parts, and old 
manure i part. These should be well broken 
up and thoroughly mixed, sufficient sand being 
added to keep the whole porous and ojien, and 
a 5-in. pot full of bone meal added to each 
barrow’load of the soil. The Roses may be 
raised at home, but this requires a considerable 
amoimt of skill and, therefore, the amateur is 
ad\nsed to purchase pot plants whicli have 
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been specially grov^Tti for forcing under glass. 
If this be done the bought plants should be 
shifted into 8‘in. pots in early October, a few 
lumps of charcoal being placed on top of the 
crocks at the bottom for drairuige purposes. 
The plants sliould be |x>tted finnly to within 
half an inch of the rim. 

A month later the plants should be hard 
pruned and aftcrw'ards for a few wt‘eks only 
a very little water should be given ; plenty 
of ventilation is, however, necessary on sunny 
days. No heat should lx* applied until December 
w^hen the growths are beginning to develop. As 
the buds form syringing in sunny weather in 
the morning with tepid water will induce them 
to break, while at the same time a little fertilizer 
— special Rose manure should be employed — 
at the rate of J-oz. to the gallon of water should 
be given after watering with clear water every 
.second week. 

It is quite possible to secure as many as three 
crops of flowers, but on no account should the 
last be later than the end of June. .\t this 
time the plants should bc^ taken out of doors 
and placed in a sunny corner of the garden. 
This will allow the wood to rijxin, so that all 
will be in readiness in the following OctobtT for 
forcing again. 

The cultivation of pot Roses is rather different 
when only a frost-proof house is to Ixj used. 
The plants .should be potted in October as 
suggested previously, plunged directly to their 
rims in ashes in the open, where they should 
remain until February. They should then be 
removed to the frost-proof house, pruned hard, 
liberally w^atered at first, but later until they 
are growing well w'ater should only be sparingly 
given. Ventilation is essential, but the windows 
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or ventilators should be closed early in the 
afternoon, as this will make the night tempera- 
ture higher. 

Climbing Roses are excellent for the green- 
house. They may either he planted in a bed 
in the greenhouse or the roots may be planted 
outside and the stems brought through the wall 
of the house 

Some of the best pot Roses are as follows : 
Molly Sharman ('ra^ord, Tea, white ; Nen- 
rietta, Hybrid Tea, shades of orange ; Covent 
Garden, Hybrid Tea. dark red ; Liberty, 
Hybrid Tea, light red ; Richmond, Hybrid 
Tea, light red ; Chas. E. Shea, Hybrid Tea, 
pink : Lady Pirrie, Hybrid Tea, pink ; Una 
Wallace, Hybrid Tea. pink. Excellent climbing 
Roses for growing under glass are : Climbing 
Caroline lest out. Climbing Lady Ashtown, 
Climbing Mrs. W. J. (irant, (limbing Niphctos, 
C limbing I’aul Lede, Climbing Marechal Niel, 
C limbing W. A. Richardson. 

SWKET PE.\S 

Sweet Peas are very easy to grow, provided 
three points be reinembtTed. These are that 
they are deep-rooting and. therefore, deep 
culHvation is m*cessary ; their roots are pro- 
vided with nitrogen gathering ncxiules, so nitro- 
genous manures are not reouired ; and they 
require supporting. They bloom for many 
months, bear flowers in profusion in an infinite 
variety of colours, while the blooms are suitable 
both for garden decoration and for cutting. 

When planted in large clumps, either in 
special be^, with a double row or Violas in the 
foreground, or employed in the herbaceous 
border they make a delightful feature in any 
garden. To seizure the most attractive display 
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each clump should consist of flowers of the 
same colour, although the different clumps may 
possess blending or contrasting colours, while 
the amateur is more likely to succeed if he 
selects self-coloured varieties in favour of the 
Fancies, although some of the last mentioned 
are charming. 

As a deep-rooting subject the site should be 
well prepared. The ground should he trenched, 
either animal manure or a hop substitute being 
worked into the third spit. Next should come 
a three inch layer of soil, but with the next nine 
inches of the second spit a good sprinkling of 
steamed bone flour and suixTphosjihates should 
be given to each spadeful of earth, the idea 
being that the artificials do not come into direct 
contact with the natural manure in the third 
spit. The top spit of soil should be returned 
as it is without the additkm of any fertilizer. 
Whenever possible this work should be taken 
in hand in the autumn, since it alw'ays pays 
to prepare the site some time in advance. When 
the Sweet Peas are grown in a special bed this 
can be arranged easily ; when grown in the 
herbaceous border the work should be carried 
out in the spring. Before planting the Sweet 
Peas in tlie spring the surface of the soil should 
be lightly forked over and a good sprinkling of 
lime and soot, in equal parts, applied ; the former 
is essential for successful culture of this subject ; 
the latter acts not only as a plant food, but also 
kills or otherwise prevents sli^s and other 
pests making their appearance in the soil. 

When the Seed should be Sown. 

The best results are undoubtedly achieved 
when the seed is sown in boxes in September, 
since the plants are well advanced before the 
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winter and the blooming period is not only 
brought forward, but in duration it is longer. 
Before winter arrives the seed boxes should be 
placed into frames, so that they will pass through 
the cold weather without injury. In some very 
mild districts it is possible to sow the seed in 
the open, staking the immature plants with 
twigs as a means of support for the next few 
months. 

If for any reason one decides not to sow in 
the autumn the first sowing should be made 
under glass in the middle of January. A succes- 
sion of sowings should follow at three weeks' 
intervals until the middle of March. Either 
seed boxes or the special cardboard cartons 
sliould be used. Failing both an autumn sowing 
and an early sowing under glass the seeds may 
bi‘ sown in the open from the middle of March 
to the middle of April. 

There is a considerable difference in the 
hardness of the seeds. The softer seeded 
varieties, those light or white in colour, may 
be sown without further attention, but in the 
case of dark or greyish varieties the seed should 
be clipfx'd ; that is, the outer skin should be 
pierced with a knife or file, but great care 
should be taken to prevent injuring the germ. 

A comparatively p<ior soil is best for seedling 
Sweet Peas. An excellent compost to employ 
can bi' prepared by using fibrous loam, 3 parts, 
leaf mould, i part and a little silver sand, but 
if any soil can be procured from the vegetable 
garden after the early |x>tatoes have been 
lifted this w’ill be found the best of all. The 
seeds sliould be covered with about half an inch 
of soil, but the best way of sowing is to force 
each seed into the soil to the proper depth by 
means of the finger or a lead pencil. When 
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sowing under glass the seed boxes or cartons 
should be covered with a sheet of glass and then 
a sheet of brown paper, as this not only hastens 
germination, but also encourages strong root 
development. The paper should be removed 
as soon as top growth is visible. 

To obtain strong, sturdy plants the .seedlings 
must be given an abundance of light and air. 
When autumn sowing is practised the top of 
the young plants should be pinched out «'is 
soon as two pairs of leaves have been formed ; 
this causes new growths to rise from the joints 
below. If the pinched out tops be two or three 
inches in length they may be struck as cut- 
tings. 

To prevent the plants becoming spindly the 
autumn .sown plants in the cold frames must 
be well ventilated in mild weather during the 
winter ; in fact the frames should only be 
closed at a time of severe frost. The early spring 
sown plants— those raised under glass -must 
be hardened off in the usual manner before 
they are planted out. 

Planting out should be done towards the end 
of March or early in April, provided the con- 
ditions are suitable. The soil should be .shaken 
off the roots and each one planted singly, unless 
the soil be heavy, in which ca.se it is better to 
plant a whole carton full without disturbing 
the roots. The holes should be made with a 
trowel, the roots carefully dropped in and the 
hole filled and finally compressed. Plant 6-in. 
apart unless exhibition blooms be wanted, in 
which case allow 9-in. between the plants. 

When the flowers are required for garden 
decoration the plants need not be restricted as 
regards the number of stems, but when large, 
eiwbition blooms are wanted the plants sho^d 
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be reduced to one, two or three stems according 
to the variety grown. The grower is strongly 
advised to adhere to the suggestions made 
later in this connexion, since if too many stems 
be allowed to develop the flowers will be small 
in size, while if restricted to too great an extent 
the blooms are likely to be coarse in texture. 
When exhibition blooms are needed all laterals 
should be removed, the lower entirely, the upper 
with a single pair of leaves remaining. 

Feeding Sweet Peas. 

If the plants be grown for decorative purpose 
solely and the site has b(‘en j)rojx'rly prepared 
in the autumn or very early in spring no feeding 
is necessary. A little stimulant may, however, 
be given to the exhibition plants, this l>eing 
applied about three weeks before the flowers 
are wanted. In this case, a special Sweet Pea 
manure sliould be employed and only used in 
moderation. All plants may, however, l>e given 
an occasional watering with soot water, since 
this has a remarkable effect in imparting a 
riclmess to the colour whidi is not attainable 
in any other w^ay. 

Supporting Sweet Peas. 

If the plants be grown in clumps the best 
method of supporting them is by means of 
twiggy rods, as these are quickly covered and 
are not, therefore, unsightly. If the plants be 
grown in rows for cutting purposes — the rows 
should alwa}^ be from north to south so that 
all plants receive their fair share of the sun — 
big mesh netting may be used or strong twine 
stretched between stout uprights will answer 
the purpose. 
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Easy Varieties to Grow, 

When garden decoration and cutting are the 
main objects in view the following will be 
found exceptionally useful varieties : K. F. 
Fulton, Edna May Improved, Annie Ireland, 
Jean Ireland, Picture, Royal Scot, Charitv, 
Mrs. Tom Jones, Royal Purple, Cecily, W. J. 
Unwin and Doris. These are all sun-proof 
varieties and do not require shading. 

For exhibition purjxjses the following sun- 
proof varieties are recommended. Picture, 
two stems, deep cream-pink, a very vigorous 
grower ; Ko3^al Scot, two stems, scarlet-ceri.se ; 
W. J. Unwin, two stems, cream-.sal mon-pink, 
particularly recommended for the amateur ; 
Charity, two stems, crimson ; Matchless, two 
stems, cream ; Improved Faerie Queen, one 
stem, pink suffused over a cream ground ; 
Annie Ireland, three stems, white edged with 
rose. 

Under Glass, 

When ordinary varieties of Sweet Peas, such 
as Valentine, Comrade, Powerscourt, Tangerine 
Improved, Wizard, Melba and George Shawyer, 
are to be grown under glass the seed should be 
sown in September and the seedlings kept 
hardy. When 4-in. to 5-in. high the lead should 
be pinched out and the plants may then be 
inserted in the greenhouse bed in January or 
February, supports being put in at the same 
time. Ventilation is essential whenever the 
weather allows. 

For many reasons, however, the amateur is 
advised to select Cupid Sweet Peas for growing 
under glass, especially for his initial attempt. 
They flower some time in advance of those 
grown in the open and provide an abundance 
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of blooms during the early months of the year. 
The seed is best sown in July and September, 
six seeds being placed into each 8-in. pot. No 
transplanting is necessary. The flowers will 
remain fresh for a couplt? of weeks after cutting, 
while they pc^ssess a stronger perfume than the 
ordinary vjirieties. Good varieties for the 
amateur are as follows : Melrose, cerise 
Cantab blue ; Father Christmas, white ; Yule- 
tide, orange- pink ; Santa Claus, lavender ; and 
Trentina, pink on a white ground. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

The two main groups of Chrysanthemums 
are the early-flowering or outdoor varieties and 
the late-flowering or indoor sorts. Tliese two 
main groups are, however, divided into a 
numlxT of separate classes, the chief being the 
Incurved, Japanese Incurved, Japanese Decora- 
tive, Anemoiie-ilowered, Pompom and Single- 
flowered. There is a very large numlxjr of named 
varieties in each group, some of the blooms 
reaching a diameter of lo-in. 

Incrcasi ng Chrysa nthcpn urns . 

It is possible to raise Chry.santhemums from 
seeds, but a better method of propagating them, 
especially those belonging to the late-flowering 
groups, is by means of cuttings, while many 
outdoor varieties may be increased by division. 
For CTOwing under glass the cuttings may be 
struck at any time between November and 
April, the cuttings being taken from the new 
shoots which spring up round the base of the 
old plants (Fig. 19). An ideal cutting is one 
some 2j-in. in length after it has been cut 
immediately below a joint. The old plants are 
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sometimes chary at sending up new shoots, 
but this can be overcome by applying a top- 
dressing of sifted loam and sweet leaf mould 
in equal proportions to a depth of half an inch. 

The cuttings struck between November and 
February usually take about five weeks to 
root ; those struck later about three weeks. 



Fig. 19 


The best compost to use is soil from an old 
pasture, but a mixture of three parts of pasture 
soil, one part leaf mould, and half a part of 
crushed mortar or very coarse sand, together 
with a sprinkling of ashes and bone meal 
answers the purpose admirably. As with all 
cuttings, a thin layer of fine sand should be 
strewm over the surface of the compost. Four 
cuttings should be inserted round the edge of 
each 3-m. pot and the pots placed into the 
propagating case until rooted, while the green- 
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house should maintain a minimum temperature 
of 50 degrees. For the first ten days the case 
should be kept closed, but the glass should be 
remov'ed daily and any moisture that has 
collected on the underside wii)ed off ; later 
more air ma> be admitted, while at the end of 
three weeks the pots may be placed on a shelf 
near the glass. 

A succession of bkxnns should be aimed for 
and to this end cuttings should be struck every 
two or three weeks. When the cuttings are 
well rooted they must be rejx^tted, in this case 
one plant being placed into each 3-in. pot in a 
compost consisting of the same ingredients as 
used for the cuttings. Placed on a shelf near 
the glass and watered with a rose, kept at a 
tem]^)erature of 50 degree*?, and given plenty of 
ventilation on suitable days, the plants will 
develop rapidly. 

When the pots are filled with roots — this will 
be about the end of March with the November 
and early December cuttings, and later with those 
that follow — the plants should be repotted 
for a second time. Each cutting should be 
inserted singly into a 5-in. pot in a compost of 
three parts loam, one part each leaf mould, 
and well-rotted manure, one-eighth part lime 
rubble, and a sprinkling of sand, wood ashes 
and bone meal. The cuttings must be planted 
firmly, watered carefully and gradually hardened 
off by giving more air. The plants should be 
staked at the time of this second repotting. 

The earliest cuttings vnW be due for their 
final repotting in June. A useful compost 
consists of four parts loam, one part old horse 
manure, half part leaf mould, half part mortar 
rubble, half part wood ashes and half part 
crushed charcoal, while to each bushel of the 
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compost half gallon of bonemeal and 2-lb. of 
some Chrysanthemum fertilizer should be added. 
The pots should be either 8-in. or lo-in. With 
the cuttings that are struck later the same 
treatment is necessary, but is naturally done 
rather later than the times stated. 

The Growing Stage. 

After the final repotting the plants should 
be placed into their summer quarters in the 
open. The site selected should he well .sheltered, 
but open. Planks of w(K»d or slates should lx; 
placed on the ground running north and south, 
the jx)ts placed thereon and supported. To 
support, a stout iK)st should Ixr driven into the 
ground at the end of each row and two wires 
stretched from end to end, one j-ft. and the 
other qi-ft. from the ground. This prevents 
the pots lx‘ing blown ov^r in windy weather. 
The shoots should lx* tied in frequently during 
the summer, since growth is rapid. 

Feeding may begin at the end of .August, as 
the pots will ho full of rcK)ts. Three applications 
of s(K)t water and very weak liquid manure 
should be given weekly, using th(*m alternately, 
while after three weeks the manure may be 
rather stronger — the usual colour of weak tea 
— and alternated with a dissolved Chry.san- 
themum fertilizer. Half an inch of rich soil 
should also be added to each pot. 

Stopping Chrysanthemums. 

Stopping, or pinching out the tops of the 
plants to induce bushy growth, is necessary 
with all Chrysanthemums. In some cases this 
must be done twice ; in others once is sufficient. 
In the former case stopping should be done at 
the beginning of April and again in June ; in 
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the latter from the middle of April to the 
middle of May. 

In addition to stopping all shoots that appear 
the buds must be removed, while all but one 
bud should be rubbed off, excepting with those 
varieties where the flowers are produced in 
sprays. The spray-flowered varieties should be 
stopped first when the shoot is 6-in. long and 
again when the new shoots are the same length. 

Single-flowered varieties require slightly differ- 
ent treatment. Instead of placing the cuttings 
in singly at the time of the final potting three 
or four should be put into each 8-in. or lo-in. 
pot. The spray varieties do not, of course, 
require stopi)ing ; other sorts must be stopped 
in June and disbudded some time in August. 

Wintering under Glass, 

At the end of September or very early in 
October, according to the weather conditions, 
the plants should be brought under glass, but 
on no account should any artificial heat be 
provided for a couple of weeks. After this 
lapse of time a minimum temjxTature of 
50 degrees should be maintained, this being 
increased b}' 5 degrees when tlie buds begin to 
optm. Plenty of room must be afforded the 
plants and in all but fc^gy w^eather the house 
must be w^ell ventilated. Watering sliould be 
carried out sparingly. No feeding is required 
when the buds are half open and onwards, but 
until this time the plants should be fed as 
already directed. 

Outdoor C hrysanthvmums. 

The ground should lx* prepared for the 
outdoor Chrysanthemums during the winter. 
It should be trenched and a little old manure, 
wood ashes and lime added. The site should 
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be raked over in April to produce a fine tilth 
so that the ground will have settled before 
planting out in May. 

When the early-flowering class is being 
propagated by means of cuttings the old ])lants 
should be taken into the greenhouse in January. 
The cuttings should be struck in the manner 
already outlined and planted out into the j)re- 
pared site, after hardening oft, in May. 

Many of the best outdoor sorts are grown in 
sj)rays and, therefore, do not require stopping ; 
others, however, must lx‘ stopped, this taking 
place towards the end of May. With stopped 
varieties the first buds that appear should be 
removed. The flowering jxriod is from August 
to November. 

The hardy kinds may well be wintered out 
of doors, but those of a more delicate nature 
should be lifted as soon as the last flowers 
have been borne, placed into boxes and kept 
in a cold frame until the spring, when they may 
be replanted, unless previous to this they have 
been taken into the greenhouse for the pro- 
duction of suitable shoots for cuttings. 

A Selection of the Best Varieties, 

There is a very large number of exquisite 
varieties from which a selection may be made ; 
it is extremely difficult, therefore, to choose a 
limited number for sj^ecial recommendation. 
Those mentioned in the following lists, however, 
will prove suitable for the amateur grower : 
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CHAPTER IX 


Bulbous Plants and their ( ultivation 

The amateur gardener should not coniine liis 
thoughts entirely to the cultivation of such 
bulbous plants as Hyacinths, Daffodils, Nar- 
cissi, Tulips, Crocuses and Snowdrops. There 
is a vast number of other sorts which well 
rej)ay cultivation and, being easy to grow, tlitTc 
is no reason why some of them, at any ratt‘, 
should not be seiected. It is thought desirable 
therefore, to deal fairly fully with tlie s{)t‘cial 
needs of this class of jilant. 

The use of most garden plants is nrstricted, 
but this is not the case witii bulbs. They may 
be planted in all parts of the* garden, to say 
nothing of the greenhoiL^t* and the dwelling- 
house, and it is not altogetlit?r an easy matter 
to determine which is the best. A formal bulb 
garden, when space permits, gives a most 
striking effect with its riot of glorious colour ; 
for spring bc^dding and in the herbaceoas border 
their early flowers are just what are most 
required ; a combination of bulbs and shrubs 
makes a wonderful feature, especially when 
small evergreen or variegated foliaged shrubs 
are used as “ dot " plants to relieve the flatness 
of the formal bulb bed ; for the decoration of 
window boxes ; for the rock garden where they 
contribute largely to the early effect ; and for 
naturalizing in grass bulbs may l)e employed. 

For indoor cultivation, whetlier it be in 
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the greenhouse, conservatory or living-room, 
there is no subject that gives such a succession 
of beautiful flowers throughout the dark, dreary 
days of winter. Their cultivation under glass 
is easy in the extreme and it is next to impossible 
to fail. Tliey may be grown in a variety of 
mediums, such as water, fibre, shingle and 
soil— nothing comes amiss to them. 

Increasing Bulbs. 

It is possible to increase the majority of 
bulbous plants in this country, but the amateur 
gardener is advised to buy a collection each 
season to supplement those which he is able to 
hold over from the previous year. When buying 
bulbs it is important to select kinds and varieties 
which are suitable for the conditiois under 
which they are to be grown. The guiding factors 
are the size of the garden and the nature of the 
soil. Some bulbs, of course, such as the Narcissus, 
will grow in almost any soil, but some of the 
more delicate sorts are more particular. A light 
loam where leaf mould and sand are present, 
where moisture is retained and where the 
drainage is good suits the vast majority of 
bulbs. Partial shade is preferable, but this 
does not mean that they should only be planted 
underneath trees, but that they should be 
sliaded during the height of the day. If possible 
a sample of the bulbs should be examined. 
The bulbs should be of medium size, firm to the 
touch, show no signs of growth and be free 
from disease and the ravages of insect pests. 
Both early and late flowering varieties snould 
be selected, so that a prolonged blooming season 
may be secured. For instance, in the case of 
Danodils the first to flower are the Polyanthus 
varieties, these being followed by the irumpet 
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kinds and these again by the Narcissus poeticus. 
Roman and Italian Hyacinths are early bloomers, 
being followed by numerous (»thcr kinds. On no 
account should a mixed lot of bulbs be pur- 
chased. The.se are offered at a v'cry low price, 
but are generally very poor in quality. A smaller 
number of more expxjnsivc bulbs will always give 
a better display. 

The term bulb is rather l(X)sely used at the 
present time, since included in it are all those 
subjects with the kind of underground stem, 
such as .seen with the Hyacinth, Tulip and 
White Lily, together with the Crocus, Dahlia 
and Gladiolus. The structure of ihv root varies, 
being in the form of a bulb, conn, rhizorn » or 
tuber. They are all the same, however, in that 
they store food in their underground parts for 
the development of the flowering axis. 

True bulbs are propagated by offsets or 
miniature bulbs that are formed l>y the mother 
bulbs. Comis, such its in the case of Crocus 
and (jladiolus, increa.se in a difftTent manner. 
Tlie old conn .shrinks as it.'» food sup[)ly is ased 
up and at the base of the flower shoot a new 
corm is formed by the thickening of the material 
between the lower leav'es. The old cf)nn dies, 
the new one grows alxjve to take its place. 

A number of bulbous plants may be increa.sed 
from seed. For those who posse.ss the necessary 
time this is a fascinating practice, since there 
is always a possibility that a new variety is 
grown, for tlie rea.son that all bulbous plants 
do not come true to type when raised in this 
way. Gladioli lend themselves to this method 
of propagation ; the seeds should be dibbled 
into a mixture of loam, leaf mould and sand in 
5-in. pots or shallow boxes, the seeds being 
placed i*in. apart and J-in. deep in February 
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at a temperature of 6o degrees ; after hardening 
off the plants may be kept in the open during 
the summer, brought into the greenhouse for 
the winter ; repotting takes ])lace at the end 
of twelve montlis or the plants may be placed 
in the open in late spring. Tuberous Begonia, 
JTeesia and Dalilia may also be raised success- 
fully in the same way. Tuberous Begonia se(*d 
should be sown in July in finely sifted loam and 
sand, kept at an even temjierature of 65 degrees 
and the seedlings lifted as they ap}x?ar — 
gemiination is always very erratic — and pricked 
oil .singly into thuinl) j)ots. Repot as necessary, 
finally into b-in. ])ots in rich, loamy soil for 
lloweriiig. I'reesia .seeds are best sovni in 
lanuary at 35 degrees in w(*ll d(‘cayed leaf 
mould and sandy loam, putting si.\ .seeds into 
each 6-in. jiot ; the young plants will llovver in 
the August following. 

Some bulbous plants, such as tiie Dalilia, 
;an be piopagated by means of cuttings. The 
old roots should be placed in soil in a warm 
greenliouse in Tebriiarv and the young .shoots 
which arise taken ott as cuttings. Placed into 
sandy .soil and covered with a liand light or 
]ilaced into a proj)agating case roots will 
quickly form. When rooted the cuttings sliould 
be jxitted singly, hardeneii oft and planted out 
into the ojxm in June. 

Ihtlhuus Pltuiis in the Open, 

It is generally better to allow the bulbs to 
remain in the ground for a few years without 
disturbing them, and this sliould be done when- 
ever possible, Tlie site for them should be 
trenclied and given a good dressing of well 
decayed mamue for a few* weeks before planting. 
If the soil be heavy an application of of 
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basic slag per square yard should be made at 
planting time ; on light soil it is better to use 
2-oz. of crushed bones per square yard. 

Much of the success 01 bulb-growing depends 
upon the depth to which the bulbs are inserted. 
A general rule to follow, when no exact know- 
ledge is available, is to plant at twice the depth 
of the bulbs in question, but there are exceptions 
to this rule, as the following table shows : 


lifpih. 

Hulls. 


I -in 

Lilv-of -the- Valley. 


\ to 2-in 

Scilla 


2 to 3-in. 

Muscari. Snowdrop, C'rorns. 


3-in. 

C hioncKloxa. 


3 to 4-in. 

(iladiolus, Narci.ssus (early), 
(early). 

Tulip 

4 to 6-m. 

Narcissus (large-flowering), 

Tulip 


(large-flowering), Ciladiolus (large- 
flowering), Lilies. 

<>-in. 

. . Hyacinth. 


0 to 7-111. 

Hyacinth (extra large), Narcissus 


(extra large). 

The early-flow'ering bulbs should be planted 
early in the autumn ; the time of planting 
does not influence the flowering period, excepting 
that if too late no flowers will be produced. 
The best time for planting each subject is 
given later. In districts which are subjected 
to a heavy rainfall the bulbs should be pro- 
tected by placing a 2 -in. heap of leaves with a 
sprinkling of soil atop of each lot. 

Feeding Bulbous Plants. 

Chemical fertilizers are hardly necessary for 
this class of plant. Each bulb can only produce 
the number of flowers for which it possesses 
dormant buds, but a top-dressing of scjme 
suitable manure does help materially in 
improving both size and colour. A dressing of 
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3-0Z. of steamed bone flour per square yard in 
November is generally all that is required in a 
newly planted bulb ^d. For those which are 
allowed to remain in the ground year after year 
a little patent bulb manure may be applied in 
January, or a composite manure consisting of 
equal parts of superphosphates, bone meal and 
sulphate of potash may be mixed at home and 
applied late in January at the rate of 4-0Z. 
per square yard. 

Storing Bulbs after Flowering. 

The bulbs j)lanted in the herbaceous border 
must, perforce, be lifted after flowering. They 
should be raised carefully with their foliage 
and roots and planted in rows in some odd 
corner of the garden and well watered if the 
ground be dry. When the foliage has died down 
the bulbs sliould be lifted, dried a little and 
stored under cover in a bulb tray until required 
the following autumn for replanting. Bulbs 
which have not given a good account of them- 
selves should be naturalized. 

The summer-flowering bulbous plants, such as 
Gladiolus and Dalilia, sliould be planted out 
in April and May, the site being dug to a depth 
of 2-ft. and enriched with a good dressing of 
manure from an old hotbed or mushroom bed 
for Gladioli and half-decayed manure for 
Dahlias ; a little bone meal should be added 
a w'eek or ten days before planting. 

Naturalizing Bulbs. 

Many bulbs do not give of their best when 
planted in formal beds ; their true surroundings 
are the wild garden, woods and grass land. 
What effect could be finer than a number of 
the smaller bulbs of the same kind and colour 
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planted in some out-of-the-way spot under 
natural conditions ? The orchard lends itself 
splendidly for naturalizing bulbs. 

No bulb, unless diseased, should ever be 
thrown away if it be at all possible to find a 
location for it. Every season the amateur 
gardener finds himself with bulbs from the 
beds and borders and from the greenhouse or 
dwelling-house. These may not be good enough 
for planting again under the same conditions ; 
they can, however, be naturalized. When 



naturalized the bulbs increase more rapidly 
and flower more freely thiin those which are 
planted in the beds and borders ; the display 
each year becomes finer. If an orchara be 
available what could delight the eye more than 
clun^ of blue Scillas, white Snowdrops, snake- 
like Fritillarias and blue Chionodoxas carpeting 
the grass under the blossom-laden fruit trees in 
spring ? 

Naturalizing is a simple process. The bulbs 
should be taken in the hand and thrown down 
on to the ground and planted where they fail, 
since any sign of formality must be avoided. 
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For planting a proper bulb-planter may be 
used, but it is quite possible to do the work 
successfully with a dibber, provided care be 
tak(‘n to s(‘c that each bulb lies right at the 
bottom of the hole (Fig. 20). Another way in 
which bulbs may be planted in grass is to turn 
up a sj)it of turf, hinging it over on one uncut 
side, and plant three or four bulbs in the soil 
below, returning the turf afterwards and treading 
it down firmly, August is the best month for 
naturahzing, but it may be done later when 
necessary. 

The Best I lardy Bulb';. 

There is a largo number of hardy bulbs from 
which the amateur may make a selection. In 
the following list the name of the bulb is given 
first, followed by best soil, best position, time 
to plant, depth to plant, height in inches, colour 
of flowers, .and flowering period : 

AllU'M (Ornamental Onion) : ordinary soil, 
any position ; autumn ; 2-in. to 3-in. ; 12-in. 
to 18-in. ; various colours ; May to July. 

Alksi KoKMi KiA (iVniviau Lily) : light soil, 
with lime rubble ; sunny, sheltered position ; 
spring ; 5-in. ; 24-in. to 48-in. ; yellow, red, 
pink, etc. ; July. 

Amaryllis (Belladonna Lily) : rich, sandy 
loam ; sunny, at foot of wall ; June ; 9- in. ; 
1 2-in. to 1 8-in. ; rose ; August and September. 

An EM ON I* ; Poppy : rich, siindy soil ; sunny 
beds and Ixjrders ; early autumn ; 2 -in. to 
3-in. ; 9- in. ; varh>us colours ; spring and 

summer. 

Anemone (French) : rich, sandy soil ; sunny 
beds and borders ; early auturiin ; 2-in. to 
3-in, ; 12-in. ; various colours ; May. 

Anemone (W ood) : loam and leaf mould ; 
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grass and rock gardens ; September ; 2 -in. to 

3- in. ; 4-in. to 8-in. ; white, yellow, etc. ; 

April and May. 

Calociiortus (Marij>nsa Lily) : leaf soil and 
sand ; sunny bed ; autumn ; j-in. ; 8-in. to 
15-in. ; yellow, lilac, etc. ; June to August. 

Chionodoxa (Lilory of the Snow), ordinary 
soil ; border, grass or rock garden ; early 
autumn ; 3-in. to 4-in. ; 4-in. to 5-in. ; purple, 
blue, white ; March. 

COLCHICUM {Meadow Saffron) : ordinary soil ; 
border, gra.ss or rock garden; July; 4-in.; 
6-in. to 9-in. ; red, crimson, puqde, white ; 
August to November. 

Crini’M : ordinary soil ; south wall ; autumn 
and spring; 9-in.; 12-in. to 24-in. ; white, 

rose ; summ(*r. 

Crocus : ordinary soil ; grass, borders or 
rock garden ; early autumn for spring flowering 
and July for autumn flowering ; 2-in. to 3-in. ; 

4- in. ; various colours ; spring and autumn. 
Cyc LAMEN : loam with leaf s<^)il, sand and 

old mortar ; grass under trees ; early autumn ; 
plant just below the surface ; 3- in. to 4-in. ; 
red, purple, rose, etc. ; January, March and 
September. 

Dahlia (Decorative) : drep, rich inoi.st soil; 
beds and borders ; early .May ; 6- in. ; 24-in. 
to 6o-in. ; various self-coloured ; July onwards. 

Dahlia (Baeony- flowered) : deep, rich moist 
soil ; beds and borders ; early May ; 6-in. ; 
48-in. to r)o-in. ; various bi-colours ; July 
onw^ards. 

Dahlia (Double) : deep, rich moist soil ; 
beds and borders ; early May ; 6-in. ; 36- in. 
to 48-in. ; various self-coloured ; July onwards. 

Dahlia, Mignon (Tom Thumb) : deep, rich 
moist soil ; beds and borders ; early May ; 
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6-in. ; 12-in. to i8-in. ; chiefly shades of red ; 
July onwards. 

I^RANTHis (Winter Aconite) : ordinary soil ; 
grass or shrubbery ; autumn ; 2-in. to 3-in. ; 
3-in. to 4-in. ; golden colour ; January and 
February. 

Ekythronium (Dog's Tooth Violet) : loam 
with leaf soil and sand ; autumn ; 2-in. ; 8-in. 
to i2-in. ; various colours ; March to May. 

Fritillaria (Snake’s Head Lily) : loamy 
soil ; beds and borders ; early autumn ; 3-in. ; 
6-in. to 48-in. ; shades of yellow, red, etc. ; 
March and April. 

Galanihus (Snowdrop) : ordinary soil ; grass; 
August and September ; 2-in. to 3-in. ; 4-in. 
to 8-in. ; white ; January. 

Gladioli^s (Sword Lily) : rich soil ; borders 
or special beds ; March. April and May ; 3-in. 
to 6-in. ; 24-in. to 36-in. ; various colours ; 
late summer and early autumn. 

Hyacinthus (Hyacinth) : sandy soil, en- 
riched with leaf mould ; beds and borders ; 
September to November ; 6-in. to 7-in. ; 9-in. ; 
various colours; May and June. 

Iris (Dutch) : light soil preferred ; special 
beds and borders ; autumn ; 3-in. ; i8-m. to 
24-in. ; blue, yellow, white ; early June. 

Iris (English) : ordinary soil ; special beds 
or borders ; September and October ; 3-in. ; 
30-in. ; various colours ; early July. 

Iris (Spanish) : ordinary soil ; special beds 
or borders ; September ; 3-in. ; 24-in. ; various 
colours ; June. 

Montbretia : rich, w'ell-drained soil ; grass, 
beds or borders ; March and April ; 3-in. ; 
24-in. to 48-in. ; yellows and orange ; June. 

Muscari (Grape Hyacinth) : loamy soil ; 
grass, rock garden or borders ; autumn ; 2-m. 
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to 3-in. ; 6-in. to 9-in. ; blues, white ; March 
and Api^. 

Narcissus (Daffodil) : ordinary soil ; borders, 
wild garden, grass or shrubbery ; October ; 
3-in. to 4-in. ; i8-in. ; yellow ; May. 

Ornithogalum (Star of f^thlehem) : ordinary 
soil ; grass ; autumn ; 3-in. ; 6-in. to 24-in. ; 
white and green and white ; April and May. 

OxALis (Wood Sorrel) : light soil ; grass or 
rock garden ; autumn ; 2-in. ; 3-in. to 9-in. ; 
various colours ; May and June. 

Ranunculus : ordinary soil enriched with 
leaf mould ; sunny borders ; February and 
March ; 2-in. to 3-in. ; 9-in. to 24-in. ; various 
colours ; summer. 

SciLLA (Squill) : ordinary soil ; borders, 
grass or rock garden ; early autumn ; i il-in. 
to 2-in, ; 6-in. to 12-in. ; blue, rose, white ; 
February to April. 

Tigriuia (Tiger Flower) : light, sandy soil; 
rock garden ; April ; 2-in. ; 12-in. ; violet, 
yellow, puq)le tints, ivory-white blotched with 
carmine ; summer. 

Tulip (Early) : ordinary soil ; beds and 
borders ; September and October ; 4-in. to 
5-in. ; 9-in, to 1 2-in. ; various colours ; April. 

Tulip (Darwin and Cottage) : these are 
treated as Early Tulips but flower in May and 
May and June respectively. 


Lily-oJ-ihe- V alley. 

This subject is such a general favourite that 
it deserves special attention. To obtain the 
best results Lily-of-the-VaUey should be allowed 
to remain in the soil for some years ; the only 
time they should be lifted is when they get so 
crowded that the flowers begin to lose size and 
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fragrance. Proper preparation of the bed is, 
therefore, essential. ihe ground should be 
well dug and given a moderate dressing of 
manure, leaf mould and a little sand. 

The flowering period is only a short one at 
best, but a succession of blooms may be secured 
by planting three different beds. One prepared 
in a sunny spot will produce early blooms ; 
a second which is shaded during part of the 
day will produce the main crop ; and a third 
bed on a north border will yield later flowers. 

When it becomes necessary to remake the 
bed the plants should be lifted and pulled into 
single pieces, but care must be taken to see 
that each crown possesses roots. At this time 
the crowns should be sorted into their respective 
class ; the largest and stoutest ones have 
embryo flower buds within and will bloom the 
following spring ; the medium ones -the two- 
year-olds - will flower a year later ; the smallc^st 

those produced during the past season will 
need a couple of seasons before they flower. 
W hen making the beds in October, therefore, 
this should be remembered and only crowns 
of the same year’s growth should be planted 
together. Plant 4-in. to 6-in. apart with the 
tips just showing above ground. 

The established beds should be attended to 
in June. Hoeing first will clear off the weeds 
and open the surface soil when, if the foliage 
be not too thick, a light dressing of decayed 
manure should be given. WTien manure cannot 
be used at this time a little light soil should be 
scattered between the plants and two or three 
applications of weak liquid manure given during 
the summer. 
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Bulb Culture under Glass. 

As already mentioned, bulbs may easily be 
grown in water, fibre, shingle and soil. Growing 
in water is not recommended, however, since 
equally good results are secured when fibre 
is employed, while in the latter case the bull)s 
may be used year after year, a tiling tliat is 
not possible when water is the sole inediuin 
used. 

Those who do not possess a grei'iihonse -- 
either frostqiroof or heated ni‘t‘d not hesitate 
to grow bulbous plants in the (Iwelling-honsc. 
They may be cultiv'ated in bowls in fibre with 
the greatest ease, and as no drainage holes 
need be provided the bowls may lx* stood on 
any polished surface. 

The easiest bulbs to grow in this manner are 
Daffodils, Hyacinths, 'fulips and Narcissi, but 
with a little extra care Crocuses, Irises, Must:ari, 
Snowdrops and v\'irious other l>iil!)s may be 
cultivated. No forcing is Iu*c^‘^^ary ; tli«* m.iin 
requirements are a sulficient degree of moisture 
at the roots and preventing the fibre from 
becoming sour. 

Specially prepared fibre should be bought, 
but it should bt> sorted ov(‘r and tlx* largest 
pieces of charcoal abstracted. If dry the fibre 
should be heaped up and watered until the 
liquid begins to trickle from the heap it must 
be well soaked. 

The bc>wls should be broader in surface than 
in depth ; nairow top{>ed ones an* undesirable. 
.\ few lumps of charcoal .should be placed in 
the bottom of the Ixnvl and the latter half 
filled with fibre and pressed firmly down. The 
bulbs should be put on top oi this layer alx)ut 
i-in. apart all round and then covered to within 

K 
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^-in. of their tops with more fibre. As soon as 
planted a copious supply of water should be 
poured into the bowl and left for half an hour, 
when the surplus water may b(* drained off by 
tilting. Periodic watering later is neces.sar}^ 
this being done in the manner described. 

The next st(‘j) is highly im])ortant and yet 
it is one that is seldom practi.sed by th(‘ amateur. 
I'he bowls should not be stood directly in a 
dark cu])board, but should be taken outside, 
plunged into aslus and cover(‘d to a depth of 
5dn. with the same material and left for a 
month. This encourages root formation before 
the .shoots begin to develop a very es.sential 
detail for .successful culture. At the end of a 
month tlu‘ bowls should be lift(‘d and examined 
for injury from mice or other ]>ests. allowed to 
remain in the open for an hour or so and then 
reburied. Aft<*r the laj)se of another two 
weeks tliey should be lifted again and any which 
show pale cream shoots can be brought out, 
the others being returned until they reach this 
stage. W hen once rem(»ved from the ash(‘s the 
bowls .should be kept in semi-darkness in a 
cupboard for a week and then brought f>ut into 
the daylight. 

The best results are (»btained when the bulbs 
an* ])laced into the fibre in August or SeptemlHT. 
A succession of blooms can be secured by 
selecting early and later flowering subj< cts. 

When a greenhouse is available soil is un- 
doubtedly the be.st rwting medium to emplo\\ 
A good compost for general u.se with bulbous 
plants con.sists of three parts loam, two parts 
leaf mould, one part rotted manure, and a 
sprinkling of sand. 

The following bulbs are well worthy the 
attention of aU amateur gardeners : 
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Achimenes : Plant in January and I'ebruary 
I -in. apart in hanging baskets or pots ; the 
flowers in various colours are produced from 
July to October on plants from 12-in. to 24-in. 
in height. 

Amaryllis (Belladonna hily) i Plant in 
September, placing one bulb in each 5-in. pot ; 
various coloured flowers in April and May on 
plants 2-ft. high. 

Begonia (Tuberous-rcK)ted) : Plant in March, 
one in each 6-in. pot ; various colourt'd llowers 
from July to October ; height j8-in. ; gradually 
withhold water in the autumn and keep dry 
during the winter and start into growth in 
February or March. 

( ALLA Elliotiana (Yellow Arum Lily) : 
Although named the same this Lily is distinct 
from the White Arum Lily (Kichardia) ; plant 
in February’ ; flowers in August ; withhold 
water after flowering and keej) dr\' (luring the 
winter, 

Freesia : Plant in July and l arly August, 
putting six into each (»-in. |M)t ; various coloured 
flowers are produced from December to February 
on plants attaining a height of i8-in. ; gradually 
withhold water in spring when the leaves turn 
colour ; keep in a sunny frame during the 
summer, lift in July and sort bulbs for size 
and repot. 

Gladiolus : Plant the Bride variety in 
February, putting four bulbs into each 6-in. 
pot : plunge under 4-in. of a.shes in the open 
until there is i-in. of top grovi'th, then reimjve 
to greenhouse : the white flowers are produced 
in spring and early summer. 

Gloxinia : Plant in February and March 
, one corm in each » various coloured 

flowers from June to October on 9-in. high 
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plants. This subject may be raised from seed 
under glass in January. 

Hyacinth : IMant the Roman and Italian 
varieties in August and September, i-in. apart 
in fairly large j)ots ; cf)ver with ashes until 
i-in. of top growth is visible : vrrious colours 
from Noveinl)cr to January, height i-ft. 

Narcissus : The Pa jx'r White and the Double 
Wliite should be planted in August and Sep- 
tember, three bulbs to each 5-in. pot ; cover 
with ashes, as before ; white flowers from 
November to January ; height 18-in. 

Nkrink ((iiiemsey Lily) : Plant in August, 
two bulbs to each 6-in. pot ; rose-coloured and 
salmon flowers in October ; height 2j-ft. Keep 
on a shelf near the glass and water during the 
winter ; give less water when the leaves begin 
to die ; keep in a sunny frame during the 
summer, withhold water until the new flower 
steins appear when watering should l>e started 
again. Keprtting is seldom necessary, but a 
little toj^ soil .should be removed annually and 
fresh applied. 

O.XAi.is : Plant in September five bulbs in 
each C-in, jx)t ; the crimson, yellow and pink 
flowers apj)ear in January ; height 6-in. 

Pkrsian Cyclamen : Plant the corms in 
July, one in each 6-in. pot ; the various coloured 
flowers on the i-ft. high plants appear from 
Februar\' to April. Tlie pots shoula be stood 
in ^^^ter to their rims and given a good soaking, 
they should then lx* placed in a closed and 
sliaded frame for a few days. When grot^lh 
has started the plants should be knocked out 
of their jx>ts, the old soil removed from the 
roots and repotted in rather lumpy loam, with 
a little leaf mould and sand in 3}-in. pots. The 
corms should be just above the surface of the 
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soil ; keep closed for a few days, then remove 
to greenhouse. 

Richardia (White Arum Lily) : Plant one 
bulb in a 6-in. ix)t in September, or three in a 
9-in. pot, using turf}^ loam enriched with cow 
manure or leaf mould ; the point of the crown 
should be just above the surface. Keep out-of- 
doors until frost is expected. Tlie flowers arc 
produced in April. Do not dry off after flowering, 
since growth continues throughout the year ; 
hence occasional waterings and doses of weak 
liquid manure are necessary. 

Tulip : Plant several bulbs in each b-in. pot 
in September ; the brilliant and vari(‘d coloured 
flowers appear in January if a ma.ximum tem- 
perature of 65 degrees be maintained after 
growth is well advanced. .As with other bulbs 
of a like nature the pots should be j)luiiged into 
ashes until i-in. of growth is present. 

Vallota PURPUREA (Scarborough Lily) : Plant 
in June, one bulb in each 7-in. pot ; the scarlet 
flowers appear in August and Jx pteinlHT. The 
bulbs should not be dried off after flowering 
they sliould be left undisturbed for some years 
To produce the best blcKinrs feed with weekly 
doses of weak liquid manure until the flowers 
begin to open. 



CHAPTER X 


Gri:i£NH()USk Plants 

Thk possession of a heated ^;reenhouse, with a 
miniimim t(‘mj)(Tature of 55 to ()o degrees, is 
not by any means a necessity, but there is no 
question tliat much more may be accomplished 
with such a structure in the way of securing 
a succession of flowering plants throughout the 
year than with either a frost-proof or a cold 
house. In tlic vast majority of instances, how- 
ever, a frost-j)roof house, with a minimum 
winter night temjKTature of about 45 degrees, 
is all that can be provided by the amateur 
gardener. Even with such a greenhouse how- 
ever, there is no reaMUi why there should not 
be a contmuous supply of flowers during the 
winter, either for cutting or decorating the 
dwelling-house with |X)t plants. 

The frost-proof greenhouse is valuable in 
anotlier way. Without it it is impossible to 
secure early crops of vegetables, since these 
must be raised from seed under glass in the 
early part of the year, while the half-hardy 
annuals must also be raised in the same manner. 
It is true that a heated frame may be employed 
for raising early seedlings, but unless a number 
of frames be available one s opportunities are 
restricted. 

The heated house is not discussed in this 
book ; it is thought better to confine all remarks 
to the frost-proof and cold houses, since the 

150 
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first mentioned requires specialist treatment 
and management. Space does not permit of a 
full discussion of the requirements of delicate 
plants such as grown in the heated house ; 
therefore, no details are given. 

Special Greenhouse Subjecls, 

Roses, Sweet Peas, Chrysanthemums and 
bulbs may all be successfully grown under 
glass and with these suhj(H'ts alone a magni- 
ficent winter display may be secured. Particu- 
lars have already been given in conne.Kif)n with 
the cultivation of these plants in ('hapters VI 11 
and IX ; hence no further ref(Tence to them is 
necessary. 

With a frost-proof house, howev'er, it would 
be folly to confiiK; one’s efforts to growing the 
subjects named, since there i.^ a numfxT of other 
flowering plants and shrubs whieli are truly 
beautiful and which require tlu* minimum of 
attention. Some of the^*, at any rate, should be 
cultivated, .so that variety is obtaiiu^d thniUgh- 
out the whole of the twelv't? mf>nths. 

Although some general hints on greenhouse 
management are apj)cnded it is impossible to 
lay down any hard and fast rules, for the 
reason that each subject requires slightly 
different treatment to enable it to give of its 
best. Each recommended subject is. therefore, 
dealt with on its merits and all necessary par- 
ticulars are given. 

The following plants are all suitable for 
growing in the amateur's frost-proof green- 
house : 

Abutilon : This is a valuable subject as a 
climber for pillars, and the wall of a lean-to 
house, but may also be grown in pots. It may 
be raised from seed in February or from cuttings 
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at the same time. The flowers are white, yellow 
and red and appear from August to November 
on plants attaining a height of 2i-ft. and 
upwards. One j)lant should be grown in each 
6-iri. pot. Good varieties are Boule de Neige 
(white), Golden Fl(‘ece (yellow), and Firefly 
(red). 

Acacia : flic Australian Mimosa is a useful 
shrub for growing as it produces its flowers from 
December to A})ril. Increased by cuttings in the 
jiropagating case in May. (iood varieties, all 
yellow in colour, are Armata, Drummondii, 
Hastulata and Vcrticillata. 

Akctotis r.KAKois : Incrca.scd from seed 
sown in March, the white flowers ap|)ear in 
July on plants 2-ft. in height ; one plant in 
each 4>in. pot. 

BhciONiA (I'ihrous-rooted) : Tliis is an exten- 
sive family and well worthy the attention of 
the mnateur. Gloire de Lorraine, with its bright 
r().sc flowers from October to March is strongly 
recomnu'nded. It grows to a height of i-ft. ; 
oiu‘ plant in each 0 -in. jiot. After flowering the 
plants sliould be given less water for a few weeks. 
\\'hen new growth Ix'gins the young shoots 
mav be used as cuttings. 

Biunv ALLIA SPKCIOSA ,* The flowers, jiurple in 
colour, ap|x"ar in July on i-ft. tall plants. In- 
creased from seed so^^^l in L'ebruaiy* and March. 

Calceolaria Hekb.aceous : The seed should 
be sown in June and the seedlings grown along 
over the summer in a cold frame ; repot as 
nece^ssary, with the final repotting in February^ 
placing one plant into each 7-in. px)t, using a 
compost of loam and peat one part each with 
quarter part of old manure. The various pouch- 
like flowers are produced from May to August 
on 2-ft. high plants. 
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Carnation : Cuttings of the Perpetual- 
Flowering Carnations slioiild be inserted in very 
sandy soil in January and ]>laced into a propa- 
gating case ; stand outside during the sumnier, 
removing the points of the shoots once or twice 
to induce bushy growth the last tiiiu' at the 
end of June. Place in greenhouse in August 
and disbud so that each stem only carries one 
bloom ; may also be raised from .seed sown in 
January. Good varieties are Carola (crimson), 
White Pearl (white). Edward Allwood (.scarlet), 
Maine Sunshine (yellow) and Apricot (apricot and 
rose). The various coloured llowers are borne 
in N^jvember and onwards ; best compost, 
with one plant in each 6-in. pot, is loam, two 
parts, manure one part, and sand half part. 

Malmaison Carnations are increased by 
layers put down about niid.^ummer. When the 
flowers are over the plants should be taken f)ut 
of their pots, placed on their sides in a bed of 
soil in a frame and the shoots pegged down. 
I'he same sized jK>ts and cf)m[K>st slK)uld be 
used as for Perpt'tual-Fiowering Carnations. 
Good varieties are Duchess of Westminster, 
loliinthe, Maggie Hodg.son, Mercia and Old 
Blush. 

Cineraria : The seed should l>e sown from 
April to June, so that the various coloured 
flowers, either large single, star-flowered or 
cactus-flowered, will appear in succession from 
November to April. (Jne plant in each 6-in. 
pot ; best compost loam two parts, leaf mould 
one part, manure half part and sand half part. 
Height 18-in. 

Coleus : The blue-flowered 3-ft. high plant 
with its brilliantly coloured leaves, is at its 
best from January to March. Increased by 
cuttings in February and March and from seed 
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in February. One plant in each 6-in. pot ; 
compost as for Cineraria. Height 3-ft. 

I^KICA : The South African Heaths bear their 
flowers in winter and are, tliereforc, valuable ; 
increased by cuttings inserted under a bell- 
glass in May in sandy soil. Comi)ost, peat two 
parts, sand half part. 

Ficrns : The amateur is not advised to attempt 
the cultivation of any of the more delicate 
ferns, since th(‘ conditions nece.ssary are those 
which cannot be provided in the average green- 
house. A warm moist atmosphere is necessary ; 
conditions which are prejudicial to ordinary 
flowering plants. 

hTiCHSiA : The seed should be sown in 
January and h'ebruary or from cuttings taken 
off the old plants in spring. The various coloured 
flowers are borne in July and August on plants 
varying from 2-ft. to 20-ft. in height. One 
plant in each 6-in. pot, but larger pots for the 
climbers. Best compost loam two parts, peat 
one part, leaf mould half part and sand half 
part. 

Gesnera : The seed should be sown in Jan- 
uary ; the various coloured flowers are borne 
from October to Decenlbcr on plants reaching 
9-in. ; one plant in each 4j-in. pot in a compost 
consisting of loam two parts, leaf mould one 
part, and sand one part. 

Grevillea robusta : Seed sovwi in January, 
one plant in each 6-in. pot, this plant is remark- 
able for its beautiful green foliage. Height up 
to 8-ft., compost as for Gesnera. 

Hoy A CARNOSA : This Wax-Flower is propa- 
gated by means of cuttings inserted in February 
and March ; the pink and white flowers appear 
from June to August on plants up to i 2 -ft. 
One plant in each 7 -in. pot. 
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Lilium : The best Lilies for growing under 
glass are Auratum (the w^hite, golden-rayed, 
crimson “Spot ted hill JJly of Japan in its many 
varieties), Hansonii (Japanese Yellow), Marta- 
gon Lily, Henryi (branching heads of numerous 
flowers of a soft orange yellow), Krameri (rose 
pink Lily from South Japan), Longiflorum 
Wilsoni (frequently bears a dozen large white 
trumpet flowers on a single stem), S}>eciosum 
(handsome flowers with retlexing petals), and 
Umbellatum (the one liuropean Lily wortJi 
growing). The best compost is a mixture of 
peat, loam and sand with a few piect^s of char- 
coal intermixed. The bulbs should be potted 
as soon as they can be bought in the autumn, 
placing each one into a 7-111., H-m. or <pin. pot. 
Place in frame under fibre until i-in. of top 
growth hiis formed, (iive weekly doM*s of weak 
liquid manure when flower buds are well 
advanced. The Lilies flower toward.^ the end 
of June. 

Lily-of-the-V ALLEY I Tlirec year-old crowiis 
should lie lifted from the garden b(id in October 
potting ten in each 5-in. pot. A better plan, 
how'ever, is to buy “ retarded " crowns, these 
being firmly potted, i-in. apart, with their tips 
just below the surface of the soil. The pots 
should be ji laced over the hot -water pijKis and 
covered with 4-m. of coconut fibre. As soon 
as the flower spikes apjiear above the fibre this 
may be removed. The soil must be kept uni- 
formly moist. The flowers apf)ear from four to 
seven weeks after planting, acec^rdmg to the 
temperature of the greenhouse. 

Nemesis bicornis : Sow the seed in March ; 
the purple flowers appear in July on plants 
i-ft. tall. One plant in each 4-in. pot ; compost 
as for Gesnera. 
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Pllargonium, Zonal : The Zonal Geraniums 
are increased by cuttings ^inserted in February 
and Marcli ; the various ;^coloured flowers are 
at their best from December onwards, on plants 
1 8-in. high. The best compost for all Pelar- 
goniums is loam, one part ; peat, one part ; 
manure, one ]xirt : and leaf mould, one part. 

Pelargonium, Snow, Fancy : Increased by 
cuttings in June ; Various coloured flowers 
from June to S(‘j)t ember on plants i8-in. tall. 
One plant in cacli b-in. pot. ComiX)st, as above. 

I^RIMULA *. 'I'he seed of the Chinese Primula 
should be so\\n in March, April and May for a 
succession of the various coloured flowers, on 
plants attaining from O-m. to i8-m. in height ; 
from November to January. One plant in 
each 5-in. pot in a comjKist of loam, two parts ; 
leaf mould, one part ; manure, lialf part, and 
sand half part. 

Sal VI. \ si»li:ni)1 ns : This sage may be raised 
either from seed or by means of cuttings in 
March. The scarlet flowers are borne on 3-ft. 
high plants from August to Jimuary. One 
plant in each 8-in. |)ot, in a compost of loam, 
one part ; }x*at, one i>art, and manure, one 
part. 

ScHiZANTHUs : For flowering from June to 
August the seed should be so>\ti in March, for 
flowering from January to March in August 
and September. The plants, from i8-in. to 
2 -ft. in height lx*ar Viirious coloured flowers ; 
one plant in eacli 5-in. jx>t, in a compost of 
loam, two parts ; leaf mould, one part : peat, 
one part ; and siind, half part. 

Solan UM : The orange-red berries are pro- 
duced in December ; the seed should be sown 
in January. The plants attain a height of 
18-in. ; one plant being grown in each 6-in. 
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pot in a compost consisting of loam, two parts ; 
leaf mould, one part ; manure, half part ; and 
sand, half part. 

Streptocarpus : The sml of the Cape 
Primrose should be sown in January and 
February : the various coloured flowers appear 
in June and July on plants 8-in. in height. 
One plant in each 5-in. pot in a compost of 
loam, two {)arts ; leaf mould, one part ; manure, 
half part ; and sand, half part. 

Thunbergia alata ; To secure the buff 
coloured flowers from June to August the set‘(i 
should be sown in March. The plants —which 
only reach a height of 4-in. — should b(‘ placed 
a number together in each 5-in. {)ot in a com- 
post of loam two parts ; leaf mould, one f)art ; 
manure, half part ; and sand, half part. 

Viola odorata : The young Sweet Violet 
plants should be propjigated in May from 
r(X)ted runners and grown in the reservt* bordt*r 
during the summer, b(ung transferred to a 
heated frame or potted and placed in the 
greenhouse in Si^ptembtjr. The best comjy)St 
consists of loam, one part ; \)Qixt, one part ; 
manure, half part ; and sand, one part. The 
best Violets for growing under glass are Princes'* 
of Wales, Marie L/>ui.se, de Parrn** and Nea- 
politan. 

The Unhciited Greenhouse. 

Hardy plants which bloom out-of-doors during 
the colder months of the year are not numerous, 
but these must be cliiefiy relied upon to fumisli 
the cold greenhouse during the winter. The 
I-aurustinus, an evergreen shrub with charming 
pink buds and white flowers and the winter- 
flowering Winter Jasmine are useful for the 
purpose. These both require cutting back after 
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the flowers are over, so that new growth may 
be formed in good time for the following winter. 
The Lenten and Christmas Roses, Primrose, 
Wallflower, Polyanthus and Violet may all be 
used. They should be potted up in the autumn 
and they will flower many weeks before those 
grown in the open. A very attractive subject 
is the Heath. The winter-flowering Heaths, 
especially Jiirira inediterranea hybrida and 
K. carnea, last a long time in bloom and are 
strongly recommended as beautiful plants. 
Berried plants are always attractive and one 
of the best is Peniettya mucronata, which 
bears berries of various colours. 

A very fascinating hobby for the ovmer of 
a cold greenhouse is the cultivation of Alpine 
plants, esp(‘cially when space does not permit 
of creating a rock garden. The dainty blooms 
are seen at their best when protect(‘d from the 
weather. As .soon as the blooms are over the 
plants should be potted, so that they have the 
summer to gt‘t prt>perly established. Some of 
the best Alpines for this purpose are the various 
.Anemones. Saxifrage (Kocktoil), Primula denti- 
culata, rosea and marginata, Dog*s Tooth 
Violet. Muscari ((irape Hyacinth), Trillium, 
Pritillaria, Aubrietia, Everygreen Candytuft 
(Iberis semixTvirens), and Moss Pink (Phlox 
subulata), 

A further addition can be made by buying 
early-flowering shrubs and jxitting them in 
early winter. They will not bloom during the 
winter, but they will come into flow’er some time 
iK'fore those in the open. A delightful spring 
display can be secured by using Rhododendron, 
.Azalea, Deutzia, Lilac and similar subjects. 
Bulbs, too, may be had in flower long before 
those in the open if grown in the cold house. 
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These should be treated as explained in C hapter 
IX. 

Among other plants that may be employed 
for the adornment of the cold greenhouse are 
the following : Dielytra spt'ctabilis (Bleeding 
Heart), Solomons Seal, Lily-of-the-Valley, 
Primula stellata, P. Obconica and Herbaceous 
C alceolaria Autumn-sown Schizanthus, C'larkia 
and Cjodetia may also be presst d into service. 

The plants should be watered in the morning 
in the winter, wdiile if the ventilatois bt‘ ojxMied 
— as they must be on occasion- they should be 
closed about midday, so that as much heat 
is conserved as })ossible. Lukewann watiT 
should be used for watering. 

Care of Greenhouse Plants. 

A very important duty is watering. Much 
loss is occasioned if this be done in a careless 
manner. During spring and summer the vast 
majority of greenliouse subjects should be 
watered twice a day : in winter once or at most 
twice a week is ample. The main thing is that 
the soil must always l)e kept moist, neither 
dry nor waterlogged. A g(>od watering when 
required is infinitely I>etter than frequent 
sprinklings. 

The amateur can tell at once w'hether a pot 
plant requires water or not. If the jx»t be held 
in the hand and tapj)ed smartly on the side 
w'ith the knuckles a .sharp sound indicates the 
need for w’atering ; a dull sound implies that it 
is not necessary. In winter w'at(;r in the morning 
and use water 5 degrees ab<ive the greenhouse 
temperature ; in summer w^ater in late after- 
noon or early evening. S^Tinge in summer at 
morning and evening ; in spring and autumn 
in the morning only. The atmosphere must be 
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kept fairly dry during the winter months, but 
during the summer the path may be watered 
once a day. 

Plenty of fresh air is essential to most plants. 
During the winter this must, of course, be done 
carefully and never in frosty weather ; hence 
only the top ventilators should be used. Later 
in the season both ventilators and windows 
may be opened. 

During a spell of brilliant .sunshine the roof 
of the house should be shaded ; this tends to 
prolong the blooming period. 

As n^gards feeding greenhoasc plants, it in:iy 
be taken that all benefit during the jHTiod of 
active growth by weekly doses of weak liquid 
manure alternated with soot water. With some 
subjects, however, special proprietary manures 
and fertilizers should be employed, such as for 
Roses, Sweet Peas, Chrysanthemums and 
Carnations. 
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PLOr^ AND korATIoN 

The work of looking after tlie vt‘|i;etablt; f^anlcn 
is rendered ea.«.ier and the cost of the nec(?ssarv 
manure is less wfien the various plots are 
planned in a proper manner. When making:; a 
new gard(‘n it is a simple matt(‘r to arrange 
for four main vegetable plots, witfi broad 
borders under the four Ixnindary walls or 
hedges, but it may take a little contriving in 
the case of an estabhslied garden. Tfiere is a 
definite rea.son why four main plots should lx* 
provided. It is suggested that what is known 
as the four course system of rotation should lx* 
followed ; that is, the same crops only return 
to a given plot every four years. 

When laying out the garden, th(*r(*fore, these 
four plots —of equal size — slK>uld lx* tlx* first 
consideration. The borders should Ik? from 
5~ft. to 8-ft. in depth, according to the size 
of the garden, while the main patlLS should be 
4-ft. wide and the secondary paths pft. The 
best kind of edging for the vegetable j)lots is 
wood. Battens 5-in. wide and i-in. thick, 
thoroughly soaked in creosote or tar should be 
used in preference to any other material. Live 
edges are a nuisance in this .section of the 
garden, as they not only require a coasiderable 
161 L 
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amount of attention, but they rob the soil of 
some of its plant food. 

The four main plots should be ei^loyed for 
growing the ordinary vegetables. The border 
imder the north boundary will prove valuable 
for producing early crops of some of the smaller 
and finer sorts, togetner with the salading ; 
the east border may be used for the Strawberry 
bed ; the west border for some of the permanent 
crops ; and the south border will serve splendidly 
for the summer crops of Carrots, salading and 
Onions. The |)ermanent crops, such as Aspara- 
gus, Jerusalem Artichokes, Horseradish, 
Rhubarb and Seakale, may also be grown at 
the ends of the four main plots, if room cannot 
be found for them in the west border. The 
Globe Artichokes may either be grown in a 
special bed or they may be dotted along the 
edges of the main plots. These cire ornamental 
plants and placed at regular intervals along 
tlie sides of the main plots they relieve the 
otherwise bare appt^arance of the whole. 

As far as possible the north and east boun- 
daries should be solid, constructed of brick, 
stone or wood, but those on the south and west 
may well be in the form of hedges. It is essential 
to have an effective windbreak on the north 
and east sides if early crops are to be secured. 

Formulaiing a Cropping Plan. 

One of the most important duties when the 
garden is first of all taken over is to formulate 
a proper cropping plan. If this be done at the 
be^nning tne necessary conditions for all 
subjects to be cultivated can be secured with the 
least expenditure of time and money. There is 
a number of reasons why this plan should be 
arranged in advance. Briefly stated, these are 
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that the different groups of crops take different 
plant foods from the soil ; the different crops 
gather their food in a different manner ; and 
when special conditions are necessary the ground 
may be prepared in advance at the time of the 
autumn digging. 

Various crops make quite different demands 
on the soil. Some require a large quantity of 
one form of plant food — the three chief fo<xls 
are nitrogenous, phosphatic and ])otassic — 
such as Potatoc^s. which need a plentiful supply 
of potash. Cabbages which do not require much 
potash, but must have an abundance of lime, 
and Beans and Peas which do not want nitrogen, 
since their roots arc furnished with nodules 
which are able to gather free nitrogen from the 
soil. By working to a definite plan, therefore, 
one crop may follow another .so that the second 
will take from the soil tho.se substances which 
hav'e not lH*en taken by tlie one previous. 
Some plants gather their food from the surface 
soil ; others delve deeply. By allowing one to 
follow the otlier the plant fofxi from botli the 
first and second spit of soil is made use of l>eforc 
it becomes necessary to apply manure to the 
land. It is suggested later that the best way 
to grow Beans and Peas is in trenches — the 
same is true, of course, of Celery — therefore, 
if the site be decided beforehand the trenches 
can be made during the winter when the ground 
is being dug ; hence labour is saved. 

It is impossible to lay down any hard and 
fast rules in connexion with the cropping plan, 
since it is not all amateur gardeners who will 
desire to grow the many and varied crops which 
are possible. For instance, when the space 
available is limited it is a mistake to devote 
too much ground to such subjects as Cabbages, 
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Sprouts, Cauliflowers and Winter Greens. Under 
such conditions the endeavour should be to 
cultivate more of the finer and choicer sorts, 
leaving the plants in the Hrassica family alone. 
The best advice that can be given, therefore, 
is to suggest the order in which the crops should 
follow each other on the varir)us plots, although 
later .sugge.stions are made relative to the most 
satisfactory plan that can be adopted in the 
garden of average dimensions. 

Beans and Peas should follow Broccoli, 
Cabbages. Carrots, Parsnips or Potatoes ; 
followed by any of the C abbage family, C'elery, 
Leeks, Lettuces or Turnips. 

Beetroots should follow any of the C'abbage 
family, C'arrots, Parsnips. Spinach or Turnips ; 
followed by Beans, Cabbages, Cauliflowers, 
Lettuces or Peas, but on no account should 
C'arrots, l^arsnips, Spinach or Turnips be planted 
after Be(*troots. 

Broccoli should come after Beans or Peas, 
followed by almost any crops that can be 
removed from the ground in time for planting, 
excepting those belonging to the same family. 

Brussel Sprouts should follow Beans, Lettuces, 
Peas or Potatoes, followed by lieans, Beetroot, 
Carrots, Celery, Onions, Parsnips, Peas or 
Potatoes. 

Cabbages may come after Beans, Lettuces, 
Onions, Peas or Potatoes, followed by any crop 
save those of the same family. 

Carrots, Turnips and Parsnips may be followed 
by any crop excepting a root crop and is best 
followed by Celery or Parsley, but may be by 
all save roots. 

Celery should be planted after any crop w'hich 
is cleai^ of! the ground in time and which 
allows for preparing the trenches in a proper 
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manner, and is best followed by Beans, the 
Cabbage family, Onions, Peas, Potatoes or 
Turnips. 

Endive does best after Beans or Peas, but 
may follow any of the ( abbcige family or 
Potatoes, followed by any crop excepting 
Lettuces. 

Leeks should never come before or after 
Onions or Shallots, but may be followed by and 
follow any other. 

Lettuces should follow Beans, any of the 
Cabbage family, Peas or Potatoes, followed by 
any crop excepting Endive and Artichokes. 

Onions come well after Beans, the ('abbage 
family, Celery, Peas or Potat(H‘s and are best 
followed by Beans, ( abbage or Pe;is. 

Potatoes may follow any crop excepting 
Beetroot, Carrots or Parsnips and be followed 
by the same. 

Seakale is generally grown in a separate bed, 
but when included in the rotation of cropping 
it should follow Potatoes and be followed by 
Beans, Peas or Potatoes. 

Shallots should be planted after Beans, 
Cabbages, Endive, Peas, Potatoes or Spinach, 
followed by any crop excepting (Unions and 
Leeks. 

Spinach may follow Beans, Cabbages, Cauli- 
flowers, Lettuces or Peas and be followed by 
any spring crop. 

Preparing the Plots. 

When making a new garden the ground must 
be treated rather differently than when an 
established garden is taken over. The chief 
difference is that rather more manure should 
be applied to the ground in the former case, 
as in all probability the soil will be rather 
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deficient in plant food. At the same time, if 
the new garden be created from pasture land 
it will probably contain many insect pests ; 
hence a dre.ssing of some suitable soil fumigant 
should be given. In addition to this the soil 
should be tested for its lime content and some 
added, if necessary. Hie exact manner in which 
it should be trenched will depend upon the nature 
of the first and second spits of soil. It may 
easily happen that the clay or heavy soil from 
the house foundations has been scattered over 
the garden site, in which case the second method 
of trencliing, in which the first and second spits 
of soil are reversed when they are returned to 
the trench, should be adopted. 

Before dealing witli the best metliod of 
digging each plot it will be better to discuss 
the rotation of cropping which is suggested. 
Let us number the plots A, B, C and D. These 
are of equal size. Plot A is intended to carry 
Beans, Peas, Celery, Onions, etc. ; plot B the 
roots, sucli as Beetroots, Carrots, Parsnips ; 
plot C the greens, that is, the Cabbages, Cauli- 
flowers, Winter Greens and some of the salading ; 
and plot D Potatoes. Each plot must be treated 
in a different manner, so that the necessary 
conditions are provided for each class. When 
the garden is taken over plot A should be 
trenched and given a dressing of three barrow- 
loads of manure per square rod (four barrow- 
loads for a new garden) ; plot B should be 
mock trenched, but not manured (one barrow- 
load of manure mixed vrith the third spit for a 
new garden) ; plot C should be single spit dug, 
but not manured ; and plot D should be mock 
trenched and dressed with one and a half 
barrowloads of manure (two barrow loads for 
a new garden). 
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In the second year the roots will be planted 
on plot A, the greens on plot B, the Potatoes 
on plot C and the Beans, etc. on plot I) ; there- 
fore, plot A should be mock trenched, but not 
manured ; plot B should be single spit dug, 
but not manured ; plot C should 1% mock 
trenched and dressed with one and a half 
barrowloads of manure ; and plot 1) sliould 
be trenched and given a dressing of three 
barrowloads of manure. 

If this plan be followed only one plot need 
be fully manured each year, one plot given a 
half dressing, while the remaining two need 
not be manured at all. Each plot is fully 
manured and half-manured in the first two years, 
then left for two years without manuring, 
yet all crops are ensured of an abundant supply 
of the right kind of plant food. 
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Vkgktaulls all iHh Year Round 

It has bein suggested in the previous chapter 
that at the time (»f the autumn digging two out 
of the four plots should be given a dressing of 
manure — a full apj)lication to one and a half 
application to the other. In this motor-age, 
however, it is seldom f>ossible to secure adequate 
supplies of farmyard or stable manure ; hence 
the available supply must be supplemented with 
artificials. A full dressing of manure generally 
consists of thrt'o barrowloads of natural manure 
per square rod : horse manure being used for 
preference on heavy soil and cow and pig manure 
on light land. If only one half of the desired 
quantity be available this should be used, but 
at the same time j-lb. of basic slag and i-lb. 
of sulphate of potash sliould be added on 
heavy soil or 2-lb. of kainit and i J-lb. of crushed 
bones on light land. During the period of 
active growth the various subjects wall require 
special treatment, such as described later in 
the cliapter. If no natural manure be procurable 
resort sliould be had to one of the many substi- 
tutes on the market of which spent hops form 
the basis. 

Vegetable Grouping Hints, 

The amateur gardener should alw'a>*s endeavour 
to secure earl\' and late crops of the choicer 
vegetables which he grows. \Vhen space allows 
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a long cropping period can be secured : failing 
the necessary amount of room it may be that 
the desire is to concentrate on early and late 
crops, contenting oneself by buying during the 
plentiful season. In the following cultural 
notes, therefore, suggestions are made for the 
production of almost out -of -season crops, as 
well as main crops, so that the amateur will 
understand what is necessary in each case. 
It must be realized, however, that there is 
always a certain amount of risk in growing 
very early and exceptionally late crops, but it 
is generally well worth while so doing, as half 
of the delight of gardening is to secure delicious, 
delicate vegetables when they cannot be pro- 
cured — excepting at an exorbitant price — in 
the open market. 

The following arc the principal vegetables 
grouTi in the average garden : 

Bean, Broad : The main crop is ready between 
July and SeptemlKT, but a sowing in Septeml)er 
on a sunny border in a protected garden will 
give a much earlier crop. If tliis cannot be 
arranged a fairly early gathering can Ik; secured 
by sowing under glass in January and February, 
the seedlings being planted out after hardening. 
In very' mild districts a sowing is quite p^jssible 
in tlie open towards the end of hebruary or very 
early in March, but the main crop should be sown 
at three week intervals during the latter half of 
March, April and May. Beans and Peas should 
be grown on the trench method. A trench 
should be opened 2-ft. to 3-ft. wide and 2-ft. 
deep and the third spit broken up thoroughly 
with the fork. A layer of decayed vegetable 
rubbish and well rotted manure should be 
placed on top of the forked third spit to a depth 
of 4-iii. and trodden down. Above this should 
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come 4-in. of soil lightly mixed with rotted 
manure and then the trench should be filled 
to within 6-in. of the top with good soil. The 
seedlings should be transplanted into, or the 
seeds sown in this top soil, the seeds being placed 
on top and covered with 3-in. of good soil. 
The chief idea of growing Beans and Peas in a 
trench is that when they are being fed during 
the active growing period the manure can be 
confined to the roots and need not be applied 
to the surrounding ground. A few weeks after 
thinning water the rows with a solution of 
i-oz. sulphate of iron to i gallon of water ; a 
month later strew a very little powdered poultry 
manure or guano alongside the rows. Varieties 
recommended : Milecross Monarch, Mammoth 
Long-pod, Green Giant and Giant Windsor. 

Bean, Kidney or French : The first 
sowing may be made in March in a cold frame, 
but the main crop should be sown in the open 
in succession from the beginning of April to 
the end of June in rows 2-ft. apart and the 
plants thinned to 3-in. to 4-in. asunder. Water 
the rows every three weeks with a solution 
of J-oz. sulphate of potash to the gallon of 
water. Gather all pods as soon as large enough, 
as this tends to prolong the cropping season. 
Varieties recommended : Ne Plus Ultra, Master- 
piece, and Canadian Wonder. 

Bean, Runner : It is of little use attempting 
to secure a very early crop of Runner Beans. 
The first sowing should be made in the open 
towards the end of April, but in some districts 
this is rather likely to fail. For the main crop 
sowings should be made ever>^ three wrecks 
during May and June, in rows 2j-ft. apart for 
the dwarf varieties and 6-ft. apart for the tall 
varieties ; the plants should be thinned to 
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6-in. asunder. Water rows every tliree weeks 
with solution of J-oz. sulphate of potash to the 
gallon of water. Varieties recommended : 
Old Scarlet Runner, Best of All, Champion 
Emperor and Prizewinner. 

Beetroot : Both the Globe and Long 
varieties should be planted, since the former 
are ready from July to November and the latter 
from November to May ; hence a long cropping 
season is ensured. The first sowing of the 
Globe Beetroot should be about mid-March 
and should be continued to mid- July ; the 
Long sorts should be sown during the early part 
of May. All Long varieties and the Globe that 
have not already been pulled should be lifted 
in November, the leaves twisted off 3-in. from 
the crowns, placed in rows with dry sand 
sprinkled over them and finally covered with 
straw as a protection against frost. Plant in 
rows i-ft. apart, thinning the Globe to 4-in. 
to 5-in. and the Long to 6-in. asunder. Two or 
three weeks after thinning water with a solution 
of i-oz. sulphate of iron to the gallon ; a month 
later scatter a very little jx)ultry manure 
(powdered) or guano alongside the rows. 
Varieties recommended : Nutting's Dwarf Red, 
Galloway Purple, Dobbie's Purple and Pragnell's 
Exhibition. 

Borecole (see Kale). 

Broccoli : This may be looked upon as a 
hardy form of Cauliflower. There are three 
distinct kinds, namely, the autumn, winter 
and spring sorts. As space is generally at a 
premium in the average garden the spring 
varieties alone should be grown, since these are 
available for use during that time of year when 
fre^ vegetables are extremely scarce. The 
spring kinds should be sown towards the end 
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of April or the beginning of May and trans- 
planted in July, 30-in. apart in rows 30-in. 
asunder. During the active growing period a 
little sulphate of ammonia should be applied 
as a top dressing every three or four weeks. 
Varieties recommended : Spring crop : Late 
Queen, Leamington, Metheven's June and 
White Sprouting. 

Brussels Sprouts : A little seed should 
certainly be sown in heat in February so that 
plants will be available for planting out in the 
open in April or early May, while this should 
be followed by a second sowing — also under 
glass — at the beginning of March. Sowings in 
the open may be carried out during April in 
rows 30-in. apart and the plants 24-in. asunder. 
In early July J-oz. of nitrate of soda per square 
yard should be applied, this being repeated at 
the end of the month, while a third application 
should be given about the middle of August. 
Varieties recommended : Newtownards Gem 
and Dalkeith. 

Cabbage : A little Cabbage seed should be 
sown in heat at the same time as Brussels Sprouts 
in February ; this will furnish an early supply. 
This should he followed by successional so>\ings 
in the open during March and April, while a 
single sowing may well be made in July. If 
this be done Cabbages will be available from 
April until November. The rows should be 
24-in, apart and the plants 15-in, to i8-in. 
asunder. Once a month give each plant a pinch 
of nitrate of soda or per square yard. 

Varieties recommended : For sowing under 
glass, First and Best ; for March and April 
sowing in the op^, fiiheld Market, Winning- 
stadt and Favourite ; for July sowing. Flower 
of Spring, Milecross Marrow, Velocity. 
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Carrot: Light, sandy soil grows the best 
Carrots ; if the garden be heavy, therefore, 
holes should be specially prepared and filled 
with suitable soil, and three or four seeds sown 
in each station. The rows should be i-ft. apart 
and the holes from 3-in. to 6-in. according to 
the variety grown. A very few early Carrots 
may be secured by sowing in February on a 
sunny, sheltered border, but as the thinnings 
are available for culinary purposes it is hardly 
necessary to go to this trouble, unless this 
vegetable be specially favoured for salads. The 
main sowings should, take place in March and 
April in drills i-ft. apart and i-in. deep. If 
the Carrots appear to be standing still and not 
developing as they should in the early summer 
J-oz. of nitrate of soda, J-oz. sulphate of am- 
monia or 2-oz. of powdered poultry manure 
or guano should be applied to each square 
yard. Varieties recommended : Sutton s Scarlet, 
Long Red Surrey, Dobbie's Stump- rooted, 
Early Scarlet Nantes. 

Cauliflower : This vegetable is such a 
favourite that it is always advisable to make 
an autumn .sow'ing, the .seed bf*ing sown on a 
sunny border during Septemlx^r ; in October 
the plants should be transferred to a cold frame 
and transplanted into the open in April. To 
follow' on this early crop a little seed .should 
also be sown under glass in February, so that 
it will be ready — after hardening off -- for trans- 
planting into the open in May. The main crop 
should be sown in the open in .\pril in a seed 
bed and planted out in May or June. Give a 
monthly application of J-oz. of nitrate of soda 
per square yard during the active growing 
period. Varieties recommended : Autunm and 
sowing under glass. Early Dwarf Erfurt, Early 
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London, Early Snowball, Favourite ; later 
sowings. Purity, Universal, Autumn Giant. 

Celery : Celery should be planted in June 
and July, but the trenches should be made some 
weeks in advance when the ground is clear. 
The trench should be 48-in. wide, so that it 
will accommodate three rows, the plants being 
placed lo-in. to 12-in. apart in the rows. To 
obtain the best results the seed should be sown 
in heat in February and March, since it is 
seldom possible, excepting in very favoured 
spots, to raise the plants out of doors sufficiently 
early to produce a good crop. When digging 
the trench plenty of rich, old manure should be 
mixed with the soil, as Celery is a gross feeder. 
Although the ground be well manured in advance 
feeding should be carried out when the plants 
are established. If poultry manure be available 
i-oz. per yard run of trench should be applied 
every week for six weeks after the plants are 
well established, say in early summer. If 
artificials are to be employed give an appli- 
cation of J-oz, of nitrate of soda per square 
yard early in July, another at the end of July 
and a third about the middle of August and 
follow each application of nitrate of soda with 
a watering three days afterwards of J-oz. of 
sulphate of potash to the gallon of water. 
Draw up a little soil round the plants at intervals. 
Varieties recommended ; Grove Pink, Grove 
White, Sulham Prize. 

Corn Salad (Lamb's Lettuce) : This is a 
valuable salading. The seed should be sown 
from March to August in rows i-ft. apart and 
the plants 4-in. to 5-in. asunder. No manure 
is r^uired ; the crop is ready from May to 
February. 

Endive : This plant makes a delicious salad 
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during the winter when Lettuce is scarce. Sow 
thinly in drills 15-in. apart and thin to 12-in. 
asunder from March to July. Endive must be 
blanched ; this is done by covering the plants 
with pots or boxes or tying in the plants with 
raffia. Varieties recommended : Moss Curled, 
Green Curled, Green Batavian. 

Kale or Borecole : This is one of the 
hardiest of all the greens and is at its best 
during winter and spring when there is often 
a scarcity of this class of vegetable. The seed 
should be sown in the nursery garden about the 
middle of March, the plants being transplanted 
in June, allowing 3-ft. between the plants and 
2 J-ft. to 3-ft. between the rows. A north border 
suits this crop admirably — a border on which 
few vegetables can be cultivated succes.sfully. 
Once a month each plant may be given a pinch 
of nitrate of soda, or J-oz. per square yard. 
The Russian Kale is very delicate in flavour, 
but for general purposes the Tall Scotch is 
recommended. 

Leek : (jood Leeks cannot be grown by 
sowing the seed in the open in late March or 
early April ; to secure the best crop sowing 
under glass in February and March is essential. 
If this be done transplanting is pcjssible in May 
and June, or perhaps early July, and large 
plants result. The rows sliould be 3-ft. apart 
and the plants i-ft, asunder when the seedlings 
are raised early under glass or rather less when 
the seed is sown direct in the open. Leeks will 
stand any amount of feeding ; a mixture that 
gives specially good results is watering with a 
solution of i-oz. each of nitrate of soda, super- 
phosphates and kainit to the gallon of water. 
Leeks should be grown in a trench, since earthing 
up, to blanch the stem, is essential. Varieties 
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recommended : Champion, Lyon, Intemationkl 
Prize, Musselburgh. 

Lettuce : Lettuces may be had during the 
greater part of the year by making a first sowing 
under glass in February, planting this out in 
May. Outdoor sowings should continue every 
three weeks from the beginning of March to 
the end of July, while an autumn sowing of 
some hardy variety is recommended. The 
plants should be grown wherever a spot can 
be found for them, being worked in with the 
larger growing subjects during their early 
stages. The rows should be i-ft. apart and the 
plants from 8-in. to lo-in. asunder, according 
to variety. The amateur is advised to concen- 
trate on the Cabbage varieties, since these are 
more easy to grow. No manure is required. 
Varieties recommended : Cabbage varieties 
New York Giant, Holborn Standard ; Cos 
varieties, Giant White, White Heart. 

Mustard : This may be sown practically 
throughout the year, being grown in any odd 
comer that can be found for it. 

Onion ; This crop does not succeed in all 
districts equally well, but with careful culti- 
vation a good crop can generally be secured. 
A first sowing should be made under glass in 
January, the seedlings being transplanted into 
the open in May. March is early enough for 
the first outdoor sowing, the seed being sown 
where the onions are to grow^ and thinned out 
as necessary. The row's should be iz-in. to 
15-in. apart and the plants 4-in. to 6-in. asunder. 
Onions bt'nefit greatly by the application of a 
little nitrogenous manure, which should be 
applied in June or July. The best chemical 
is of nitrate of soda per square yard, but 
J-oz. sulphate of ammonia or 2-oz. of dried 
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pouKry manure may also be employed. Varieties 
recommended: Under glass, Ai Isa Crai^ Golden 
Globe ; in the open, James Keening. Danver's 
Yellow ; August sowing. Giant Kocco. 

Parsnip : This crop may l)e sown quite 
early in the year in the open ; I'ebruary is none 
too soon in the majority of districts. More set^d 
should be sown in March, both lots being trans- 
planted into rows 12-in. to 15-in. apart, with 
the plants 8-in. to lo-in. asunder. The roots 
may be lifted as required during the winter. 
From early June to early September fortnightly 
doses of sulphate of ammonia in very small 
quantities should be given. Varieties recom- 
mended : Hollow Crown, The Student, Elcomb's 
Improved. 

Pea : Fresli Peas may be gathered from J une 
to October by making a succession of sowings. 
Early varieties may be sown in the ojx.*n in the 
autumn, another sowing should Ixi made under 
gla.ss in Febniary and transplanted in April, 
while the main crop should bt‘ sown in the oj)en 
during March and .^pril at intervals of two 
weeks. A late sowing in May will continue the 
crop w^ell into the autumn. Peas should be 
grown in trenches, as recommended Utr r:Jeans ; 
the rows should be 2-ft. to 6-ft. apart, according 
to the variety grown, with the plants 3-in. 
asunder. Tlie be.st manure for this crop is 
sulphate of jxjtash, this being applied in liquid 
form every' two w'eeks during the growing 
period at the rate of |-oz. to the gallon of water. 
Varieties recommended : It is almost impossible 
to recommend any varieties specially, since 
there is such a vast number of truly excellent 
sorts. The followi^, however, may be selected 
with confidence : Ttie Pilot. Manifold, Gradus, 
Glory of Devon, Rearguard and Royal Salute. 
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Potato : If suitable varieties be planted a 
supply may be secured throughout the year. 
Very early new Potatoes may be obtained by 
using a bed of soil in a warm frame, planting 
the tubers in January. No attempt should be 
made to plant out-of-doors before March ; April 
in expx)sed districts. With the early varieties 
it is advisable to sprout the tubers before 
planting. Tlie tubers should be set closely 
together, nose end uppermost, in a single layer 
in trays (Fig. 12), and placed into a light, cool, 
but frost-proof shed some three weeks before 
they are to be planted, llie tul>ers for the main 
and late crops should not be sprouted. A little 
artificial manure is valuable for the main and 
late crops ; it is .seldom neces.sary with the 
earlies. The b(‘st for tlie purpose is super- 
phosphates and sulphate of ammonia, using 
3-lb, of the former and i-lb. of the latter per 
40 yards of row. C are must be taken in applying 
this manure- it should 1h* gi\'en just before 
earthing uj)-- since if it touch the leaves it will 
scorch tlum. Varieties recommended : Early 
varieties, Arran ( hief, Duke of York, I)i Vernon, 
Harbinger. Witch Hill Early, Victory ; Second 
Early varieties. Kattie Glover, Ally, Britisli 

g ueen, a\iTan Comrade, King George, Catriona, 
arly Market, Stirling Castle ; Main crop 
varieties, Kerr’s Pink, King Edw’ard, Majestic, 
Abundance. 

Raiush : Sow at any time between January 
and Septeml>er. selecting spring and summer 
varieties, at intervals of two weeks. The drills 
should lx* i-ft. apart or the seed may be broad- 
cast. > Varieties recommended : Turnip Red, 
Turnip White, Olive-Shaped Scarlet, French 
Breakfast. 

Shallot : Februarj'^ and March are the best 
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months for planting the bulbs. When planting 
draw up a little earth round them, n^moving 
this when growth begins. 

Spinach : This crop thrives well when grown 
between rows of Peas. A good plan is to make 
a sowing of Spinach whenever Peas are sown 
during the spring. To secure an early crop, 
however, an August sowing is recommended, 
using a prickly variety for the pur{)ose. The 
rows sliould lx? i-ft. apart and the plants thinned 
to 4-in. to 6-in. asunder. Grown in this manner 
no manure need be applied. Varieties recom- 
mended : The Garter, Victoria and Giant- 
Prickly. 

Turnip : Early Turnips are always in favour ; 
hence a sowing of some quick -growing variety 
should be made on a hotbed in a frame in 
Febniary, with a s(‘cond sowing in a frame in 
March. The first out-of-door sowing should he 
in early .April, with successive sowings every 
two weeks until the iniddlt* of July. The rows 
should he 12-in. apart and the plants q in. to 
6 -in. asunder, (iive small cjuantities of sulphate 
of ammonia every twf» weeks. Varieties recom- 
mended : Quick-growing Earliest, Model White, 
Early Milan ; Early Yellows, Golden Hall, 
Orange Jelly ; Later varieties, Chirk ( astle, 
All the Year Round. 

A Planting Chart. 

In the foregoing paragraplis particulars are 
given regarding the cultivation of the majority 
of those vegetables which are grown in the 
average garden. There may be some amateur 
gardeners, however, who may desire to try 
their hands at other kinds which are not 
mentioned. These are, therefore, given in the 
following Planting Chart, 
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Principal 
Season of use 

July-Sept. 

July-Oct. 

July-Oct. 

Jiily-Nov. 
Nov. -May 

Feb. -April 

Sept-March 

.\pril-Nov. 

Nov.-E'cb. 

September 

Oct. -March 

Jutie-Nov. 

Nov.-May 

June-Nov. 

Oct. -Feb. 

Sept. -March 

Plants 

A part 

c ' Tso ^ . oc w n ptO 7 7 7 

.5^ rrj ^rocao 

Rows 

Apart 

Hif. 

*** 7 N ^ HW 

sO •» 

Time of 
Transplanting 

June- July 
Junc-July 
Mav-Jiily, Sept 
Oct , March 
June 

Mav-July 

June 

May- July 

1 6 

Oct. -Nov . Jiin , 
April 

Aprii-Junc 
May- June 

Mar<“b- July 
May 

April-May 

Feb. -.April 
March-May, July 
Feb.. .August 
March (in heat' 
April 

Feb. -Sept 
March-.Apnl 
Feb. -May 
March 

Feb. -March 

Subject 

Bean. Broad 

Bean, French 

Bean. Runn<T 

lieetroot, (;iol>e 
Beetroot, Long 
}3orccole, Kale 

Broccoli. Spring 
Bniiisels Sprout 
Cabbage. White 
Cabbage. Red 

Capsicum 

Cardoon 

Carrot, Shorthorn 
Carrot, Intcrme<1iate 
Cauliflower 

C^leriac 

Celery 
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Outdoor Mushroom Culture. 

Mushroom growing in the open is not always 
a successful undertaking, but if care be exercised 
in preparing the bed a bounteous crop can be 
secured in most years. The bed should be 
prepared in August, fresh horse manure, with 
a considerable admixture of strawy litter, being 
employed for the purpose. The manure — three 
cartloads will prove ample for a bed i8-ft. in 
length — sliould be thrown into a heap under 
cover. When the pile begins to steam it should 
be turned inside out every second day, the heap 
being kept moderately moist meanwhile. With 
a good sample of manure three turnings is 
generally sufficient. 

A ridge*sliaped bed, 4-ft. at the base and rising 
to a point 3-ft. from tlie ground should be made, 
the manure being well trodden down as each 
layer is added. When made a thermometer 
should be thrust into the heap and the tempera- 
ture read daily. When a steady heat of 80 degrees 
is recorded the bed may be planted with the 
spawn. 

The spa\Mi is purchased in brick form and 
is often marked >\nth lines to indicate the size 
of tlie pieces to be used ; failing this break into 
sections, making a dozen out of each brick. 
Each piece should be inserted in the manure 
to a depth of i-in., the pieces being 9-in. apart. 
The bed should then be covered with clean 
straw. At the end of a week the straw should be 
removed and the bed covered ^ith about i-in. 
of soil ; the straw should then be returned to 
position, making this about i-ft. in depth, after 
covering the soil with sacks or canvas. Test 
for moistness ever>^ week by thrusting the hnger 
into the soil ; water with tepid water if dry. 
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If the bed has been made properly from good 
manure the first mushrooms should make tht‘ir 
appearance at the end of about six weeks. If 
none sliows above ground by the end of the 
seventh week, examine the soil round one or 
two of the pieces of spawn and note wliether 
there are any tfiread-like growtlis ; if present 
mushrooms will appear in go(xi time, but 
failing the thread-like growths it indicates that 
either the bed was made improjxTly or the 
spawn was faulty. When pulling muslirootiLs 
fill in the holes with a little fre^h soil, so ;ls to 
encourage more to form. If they be cut and 
the stumps arc left they will rot and destroy 
the bed. 

When watering use a solution of 2-oz. of 
salt to the gallon of water, as tliis benefits 
growth. 
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Permanent Vegetable Crops 

In the last chapter full details concerning the 
cultivation and special requirements of the 
ordinary crops are given, but reference must 
also be made to those jK*rmanent crops which 
should find a place in every garden where space 
jK^niits. Tlie subjects in question are Arti- 
chokes, (ilobe and Jerusiilem, Asparagus, Horse- 
radisli. Rhubarb, S(‘akaleand Vegetable Marrow. 
The last mentioned is not exactly a jx‘nnanent 
cro]), but it cannot be included in the rotation 
of crojq)ing, since a special site must lx; found 
for it. The following cultural hints will prove 
useful : 

Artk HOKE (Globe) : These ornamental and 
productive plants may be grown in a sjxxial 
lH*d, but a better plan is to arrange them 
singl}' at stated intervals along the sides of the 
main plots, (ilobe Artichokes may easily be 
raised from seed, but it is better to increase tliem 
by division of the rwt-stock or by planting 
suitable suckers. The station for each plant 
should be trenched and lightly manured in 
February and the soil dusted with soot. The 
plants dfiould Ix' inserted in April ; if in rows 
in a sjxHual bed there should iW 4-ft. between 
each plant. This subject bears well for four or 
five years ; to obtain a succession of heads for 
cuttmgs ever>* year a few' new plants should be 
insert^ annually. About the middle of October, 
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when all the heads have been gathered, tlie 
plants should be cut back ; in November each 
crown should l>e covered with earth, wood ashes 
or litter. All but three suckers should be 
removed from each plant when growth begins 
in the spring, this being done by means of a 
hand fork, and at this time a good dressing of 
well decayed manure sliould 1^‘ lightly forked 
in round the roots. The suckers may be r(‘planted 
for maintaining a .succession of bearing i)lants. 

Artichoke (Jerusalem) : The tiibi^rs should 
be planted in a sunny jxisition - the west end 
of the most westly main plot is a good site -in 
February and March. They should be I5'in. 
apart, in rows 3-ft. apart. Draw up the soil 
round the plants when a foot high and Ikh^ 
constantly. Thi.^ crop is ready from November 
to March and nia\’ l)e dug as recjuired. 

Asparagus : An attempt should always be 
made to cultivate this delicious vegetable. 
It is easy to grow’ and is a good cropper ; there- 
fore, the ground cannot be looked upon as put 
to an extravagant use. When making. a new 
bc?d — the east end of one of the main plots may 
be used for the purpose— the site should hie 
thoroughly trenched and liberally manured in 
Marcli. The plants may be lx>ught in May, or 
the necessary number secured by sowing the 
seed in April. When planting Asparagus a 
ridge should be made with a spade and the 
plaints put astride this ridge, half the roots 
being spread on each side ; fill in the soil at 
once and make moderately firm. If seed be 
sown drills 3-in. deep and frohi 15-in. to i8-in. 
asunder should be made and three or four seeds 
dropped together at intervals of 15-in. — the 
seeds are fairly large, so this can be done 
easily — thin the seedl^s to one at each station. 
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Beds made by planting can be cut in two years ; 
from seeds in three years. Each bed can be cut 
for three or four years ; hence a new bed should 
be made every year. The crop is ready for 
cutting from April to June, after which time all 
remaining heads .should be left uncut. A scatter- 
ing of salt should be given to the bed in April 
and again in May; in spring dress with 3-oz. of 
superphosphates and i-oz. of nitrate of soda 
per square yard ; cover with short decayed 
manure when the heads are cut down in autumn 
as they should be, removing the roughest of 
this in the spring. 

Horseradish : A few plants of this valuable 
subject should be found in every garden. Plant 
perfectly straight roots, 4-in. long, either with 
or without a crown, in December. To plant, 
make the necessary number of holes i-ft. deep 
and i-ft, asunder, filling with light sandy soil 
without manure. An odd corner of the garden 
— the south-east or soutli-west for preference — 
should be chosen, since this crop spreads rapidly 
and remains unattended for many }'ears. 

Rhubarb : When making a new Rhubarb 
bed it is advisable to buy crowms ; when an old 
bed is in existence the crowns should be divided 
and the separate pieces replanted either in 
autumn or spring. Rhubarb may be raised 
from seed, but this is hardly worth while. The 
site for the Rliubarb bed must be trenched 
and heavily manured at the rate of five barrow- 
loads per square rod ; the plants should be 
inserted 3-ft. apart in rows 4-ft. asunder. Forcing 
may be carried out where the plants are growing, 
simply by covering them with bottomless boxes 
with a movable top and surrounding the boxes 
with fresh stable manure and leaves. A more 
rapid method, which implies an earlier crop. 
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is to lift some of the roots and set under the 
greenhouse stage or in some other dark, warm 
spot, surrounding the roots with old potting 
soil or leaf mould. The plants which remain in 
the bed should be given liberal supplies of 
liquid manure and each fortnight for six weeks 
a watering with }-oz. of sulphate of ammonia 
and J-oz. of sulphate of iron to the gallon of 
w’atcr, after pulling is finished. 

Seakalk : To make a Seakale bed plant three 
or four seeds 30-in. apart in drills 30-in. asunder 
in April, thinning later to one plant at each 
station, or sow in the nursery garden and trans- 
plant the following spring. The crop is ready 
for cutting in I'ebruarv and March, but earlier 
supplies can be secured by forcing. There are 
three methods of forcing and if all be adopt (‘d 
a long cropping season is secured. Some of the 
old plants should b(i lifted in September as 
soon as they bc'gin to loj>e their leaves, planted 
thickly in good soil in deep boxes or pots, 
placed in a warm, dark shed and covered with 
inverted boxes or {Hits. This will {innluce the 
earliest cutting. Some of the plants remaining 
in the bed should be covered with bottomle.ss 
boxes with Icxist- lids and surrounded by fresh 
stable manure and leaves, as suggested for 
Rhubarb. This affords a second cutting. The 
remainder of tlie three-year-old plants — only 
plants of this age should be forced — should be 
covered with a heap of clean sand. Tliis will 
give the third cutting. As the seed {xkLs form 
in summer they should be cut off. 

Vegetable SI arrow : Seasons are so variable 
that W’henever a frame can be set on one side 
for growing Marrows this should be done. 
When grown in the open a hole, 3-ft. square 
and i-ft. deep, should be opened for each plant. 
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this being filled with stable manure and firmly 
trodden down and then covered with a little 
good soil. Plants may be bought in June, but 
may be raised at home by sowing the seed in 
heat in April, removing the seedlings to a cold 
frame in May, hardening off and planting out in 
June, one plant to each prepared station. Thin 
the shoots if becoming too crowded. As soon 
as a fair number of fruits have set give an 
occasional watering with weak liquid manure. 



THE FRUIT GARDEN 


CHAPTKR XIV 
Gardkn I'KriT Treks 

As a general rule, tlie ojKTator of a small 
garden cannot accomplish much in the way of 
growing fruit, since it would hardly prove worth 
while to devote a considerable area to this 
crop ; hence a few suitable trees on the nortli 
boundary wall, and a limited number of bushes, 
standards and lialf-standards, or half a dozen 
or so espaliers, planted in the main vegetable 
plots is aixlut all that can be managed. In many 
cases the amateur is strongly advised not to 
attempt to gr(»w any of the hard fruits — Apples, 
Fears, Plums but to concentrate on the s(>ft 
fruits, such as Loganberries, Rasplxjrries, (Cur- 
rants, Gooseberries, and Strawl>erries. 

If hard fruit is to be grown the best advice 
that can be tendered regarding a selection is 
that one should be guided by what is grown 
successfully in the district by other gardeners. 
The small gardener has not the necessary time 
to devote to trying experiments. His time is 
generally better spent in making a success of 
more likely subjects. 

There is a number of different types of trees 
available. For training againt a wall the best 
forms are cordons — with one, two or three 
stems, or fan-shaped espaliers (Fig. 21). For 
189 
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dotting about the vegetable plots standards, 
half-standards, pyramids and bushes are prefer- 
able (Fig. 22), while espaliers, trained to wires, 
may be employed along the east and west sides 
of the plots. When planting, cordons shoal d 



Fu;. 


21 



Fig. 22 


be 2-ft. to 6-ft. apart ; fan-shaped espaliers, 
15-ft. ; standards, 20-ft. ; half-standards, 15-ft. ; 
and bushes and pyramids. lo-ft. apart. If these 
distances be selected with young trees it will 
allow ample room for future growth and 
development. 

Tlie following cultural liints concerning the 
principal hard fruits may prove helpful : 
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Damsons : These are not recommended for 
general growing, although they thrive in all 
parts of the country. They are extremely useful, 
however, if it be necessary to fomi a sheltering 
hedge on the north or east side.s of the garden. 
For this purpose standards and half-standards 
are employed. During the first few winters 
the .shoots should be shortened about one-third, 
so as to produce a good head ; later nothing 
need he done in this direction, save to prevent 
the branches becoming overcrowded. One of 
the best garden varieties is Merry weather ; the 
fruit is oi excellent size and flax'our. 

Apples : A well-drained .soil, of moderate 
heavine.ss is the be.st, but varieties can be 
obtained that will suit all parts of the country. 
In the northern counties the best results are 
obtained when cordons or fan-shajx‘d espaliers 
are grown against a .south wall ; m the south 
the other forms of tree an* preferable. If the 
.sod be very heavy or very sandy it .should Ixj 
improved before plantmg. In th<' formt*r cast! 
lime, mortar rubble, wood ashes and burnt 
garden refuse .should be added ; in the latter 
case, a little heavy loam or eva*n clay .should be 
incorporated with the soil. 

Autumn is the best time of the year for 
planting, but the work may be undertaken during 
the winter until March, provided the weather 
be suitable. All newly planted trees should be 
pruned the first March ; the leading branches 
of the cordons should be slightly shortened, while 
laterals from spurs already formed should be 
cut back to two or three buds ; the leading shoots 
of the espaliers should be cut back to 15-in. 
(Figs. 23, 24, and 25) of the top pair of branches 
and the leading shoots of the past year’s growth 
half-way, and the laterals should be shortened 




Fig. 25 
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to two or three buds. Standards, bushes and 
pyramids should be cut back two-thirds. 



Fig. 26 


Established trees should be pruned twice a 
year, in July and December. In July the side 
shoots should be shortened to five or six leaves, 
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as this assists the formation of fruit buds. In 
December the side shoots which were shortened 



in summer should be cut back to four buds or 
to three buds if the tree be not over-vigorous 
(Figs. 26 and 2^). The leading shoots of cordons 
and espaliers snould only be shortened slightly, 
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until they have filled their allotted space ; 
standards and half-standards should only be 
lightly pruned, but no branches should be left 
that cross each other ; bushes and pyramids 
should have their leading shoots cut back 
one-half to two-thirds. In this connexion it 
should be pointed out that weak tr(‘es and 
bushes should always be pruned more st‘verely 
than those of strong growth. This aj)plies to 
all fruit trees alike. 

A plan that is seldom adopted by the amateur, 
but which is productive of excellent results, is 
to lift all newly planted trees each autumn for 
the first two or three years, .so that any thick 
roots that have formed may be .shortened. 
Root-pruning is a very ineessary duty with 
young trees and also proves beneficial, say, in 
the ca.se of old trees which grow well, but crop 
badly. With old trees it is iu)t nece.ssary nor yet 
advisable to lift them, but a trench should be 
dug 4-ft. from the trunk and all thick roots 
severed. 

It is not thought desirable to recommend 
any v^arieties of fruit trees, since the kind 
selected should be one that is known to do well 
in the district, or if a change be desired the 
advice of a nurseryman .should be sought. 

Cherries : The growing of this kind of hardy 
fruit is not advised, but if to be undertaken 
wall trees should be chosen in preference to 
other forms. The fruit can more easily be 
protected from birds, since all that is necessary 
is to drape netting over them from the top. 
A light soil, but one that is well-drained, is the 
best, but some varieties thrive exceedingly well 
on chalky ground. 

It is always necessary to prune wall trees 
more severely than bushes, pyramids or stan- 
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dards, since they must be restricted to their 
allotted space. With cordons and fan-shaped 
trees the side shoots on the branches should be 
shortened in summer and again in winter, while 
the main branches may be allowed to increase 
by about 15-in. a year. If standards and bushes 
are grown no pruning is necessary the first year ; 
during the second winter the branches should 
be shortened by one-half ; in following winters 
the .shoots .should be .shortened at the ends of 
the branches and all thin .shoots from the centre 
removed. With well established trees all that 
need be done is to remove useless shoots and cut 
away any that .spoil the shape of the tree. 

Pears : This is a very favourite fruit and if 
hard fruit is to be grown at all an attempt should 
be made to cultivate this sort. In northern 
counties the best results are obtained from wall 
trees, but there is little question that the finest 
fruit is yielded by trees planted in the open, 
that is, standards, half-standards, pyramids and 
bu.shes. If room can only be found for two or 
three trees perhaps the amateur will succeed 
better with pyramids, cordons or espaliers 
grafted on Quince stock, since these fruit rather 
earlier than standards and half-standards. 
Shallow planting is advisable ; the roots should 
not be more than 3-in. below’ the surface of the 
soil. The young trees should be lifted for the 
first two or three years and the thick roots 
removed ; pruning should be carried out as 
suggested for Apples. October and November 
are the best months for planting Pears. 

Plums : Although hardy the Plum does not 
thrive equally well in all parts of the country, 
but a suitable variety can generally be secured 
for the prevailing conations. Low-lying districts 
do not produce good fruit in large quantities. 
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as the blossom is so liable to be nipped by late 
frosts. One of the main requirements of this 
fruit is an abundance of lime in the soil ; if 
lacking this must be added, while all old, black, 
rich garden soil is vastly improved by the 
addition of old mortar rubble and chopped up 
turf. 

Cordons are not suitable for this class of 
fruit, since they require such severe pruning 
to keep them in shape ; fan-shaped or hori- 
zontally trained wall trees are good, but the 
best results are undoubtedly obtained when 
standards, half-standards and pyramids are 
employed. Wall-trained trees should have the 
leading shoots only slightly shortened until the 
allotted space has been occupied, but all side 
shoots should be shortened to seven leaves in 
July and three buds in winter, so as to encourage 
the development of fruit spurs. Newly planted 
standards and pyramids should be cut back so 
as to produce a good shape, but provided the 
branches do not overcrowd each other little 
pruning is necessary with established trees. 

Manuring Fruit Trees, 

Young trees do not require a rich sf)il ; 
hence when the station for each is being pre- 
pared only a very little manure should be 
incorporated with the second spit of soil and 
none with the top spit. If the ground be heavily 
manured before the trees are planted too 
vigorous growth will be registered during the 
first few years and the bearing capacity of the 
tree will be considerably lowered. 

If any trees should appiear stunted and make 
little or no growth a ^ring application of 
i-oz. of a mixture of sulphate of ammonia and 
nitrate of soda may be ^ven per square yard. 
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but all nitrogenous manures must be used very 
sparingly. The fruitfulness of all trees, however, 
is increased by the use of phosphatic manures. 
A winter apf)lication of from 4-0Z. to 6-oz. of 
basic slag will assist enonnously in fruit-making, 
but if the .soil be already rich in lime an appli- 
cation of 2-oz. of superphosphates in March 
will give better re.sults. 

With established trees a mulch of old manure 
lightly forked into the soil in May, with a little 
liquid numurc in the early autumn, constitutes 
a valuable source* of plant food. Duck manure 
is particularly good for Apple trees and should 
always be employed when available. Horse, 
cow and pig manure, in liquid form, may l>e 
used for tlu* other fruit trees. 

Planting, 

October and November are the best months 
for planting young trees, since this gives time 
for them to establisli themselves before spring 
arrives. It may, liowever, be carried out during 
the winter, if the weather be mild and the soil 
in a friable condition. Tlie holes .sliould be dug 
to the necessary depth and the soil improved, 
as already advised, if necessary, the bottom 
of the holes being slightly rounded. Before 
planting any injured r(x>ts should l>e carefully 
cut away. The trees and bushes sliould be 
inserted at the same depth as they were w’hen 
in the nursery. With standard^ and half- 
standards staking is essential ; this should be 
done at planting time, before the hole is filled 
with soil, so that no damage will be done to 
the roots (Fig. 28). 

Grafting Fruit Trets, 

Grafting is very interesting work and there 
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is no reason why the amateur should not 
succeed in accomplishing the task successfully. 
One of the chief points to bear in mind is that 



Fig. 28 

like should be grafted on like ; that is, a Crab 
or Paradise stock should be used for Apples, 
the wild Pear or Quince for Pears ; an inferior 
species of the same family for Plums. Two 
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2-in. should be cut off ; then selecting smooth 
places in the bark longitudinal cuts should be 
made, say, three or four on each stock. The bark 
should be slightly raised, so that there are two 
small flaps. The scions are prepared with 
tongues, obtained by cutting in a slanting 
direction, and inserted so that the inner wood 
of the stock and the cut surface of the scion 
coincide. The whole is bound with raffia and 
covered with wax or clay. 

Budding is frequently done by nurserj-men, 
one bud being inserted in the stem of each 
stock, in the same way as budding Roses. 
If the bud remain fresh the sh(K)t grows the 
following spring ; should it fail the top of the 
stCK:k is taken off alx)ut b-in. from the ground 
and grafted. 
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Hush and other Soft Fruits 

Althouc'.h it may not always be possible to 
find a site for liard fruit trees, then* are few 
gardens where space cannot be set on one side 
for the cultivation of some, at any rate, of the 
soft fruits. No garden, for instance, is complete 
without its Strawberry bed, but, in addition to 
this delightful and ever-popular berry. Logan- 
berries, and Raspberries always make a strong 
apjxjal to the amateur. Even HlackbtTries may 
be pressed into service, as they can be grown 
to perfection trained against a tndlis, say, for 
covering or hiding some odd corner of the 
garden. Loganberries are excellent for training 
over arches, while the east and west sides of 
the vegetable plots arc ideal places for rows of 
Raspberr\^ canes. 

Soft fruits are easy to cultiv'ate and practi- 
cally always prove eminently satisfactory in 
every garden. The following cultural hints 
will a.ssist the amateur to obtain good crops of 
first-class quality fruit. 

Blackberrif:s : The soil must be deeply dug 
and enriched with a liberal dressing of decayed 
manure. The branches should be cut down to 
ground level the first year, so that a large number 
of strong shoots wdll be induced to spring up. 
Afterwards the old canes should be cut down 
after fruiting and the new ones trained in their 
203 
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stead. The best variety for garden cultivation 
is the Parsley-leaved Blackberry. 

Currants : These are always welcome, this 
being specially the case with the black variety. 
The white and red may be classed in the same 
grouj), since they require similar treatment ; 
the black must be dealt with separately, since 
it needs rather different conditions. A cool. 



Fig. 30 


rich, moist soil is most suitable for the black 
Currant ; hence deep digging and liberal 
manuring before planting are necessary. In 
the spring the branches of young trees should 
be cut to 9-in. ; established bu^es should be 
pruned in the late summer by removing the 
old branches, so that the youM ones will have 
ample space to grow (Fig. 30). Established trees 
benefit by a dressing of 2 -oz. of kainit and 5-0Z. 
of basic slag applied in the autumn, or 2-oz. of 
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superphosphates, 2-oz. kainit and i-oz. sulphate 
of ammonia applied in late February. These 
quantities should be given to each tree. Lee s 
Prolific, Baldwin, September Black and Black 
Naples are excellent varieties. 

Red and White Currant bear their fruit on 
spurs ; hence after the first year -when they 
should be treated in the manner suggested for 
the black variety— all shoots except those at 
the ends of the branches should be cut back to 
the sixth leaf in July ; in winter the side shoots 
should be shortened to the second bud from 
the base, the shoots at the ends of the branches 
being cut back one-half (Fig. 30). Red and 
White Currants should be mulched in the 
autumn ^\^th well decayed manure, this being 
lightly forked in in May ; if natural manure 
cannot be obtained a dressing of 5-oz. basic 
slag and 3-0Z. kainit per bush should be applied. 
A watering with i-oz. of sulphate of ammonia 
to the gallon in May .should also be given. 
White Dutch and White Versailles are excellent 
cropping varieties ; Perfection, Red Grape, 
Comet and Fay’s Prolific are recommended for 
Red varieties. 

Gooseberries : This is a subject that can 
be cropped heavily for many years, provided 
the site be deeply dug and well manured before 
planting. The branches do not require pruning 
in the ordinary sense of the word ; all that is 
necessary being to thin out unwanted branches 
and shoots. This is best done in February and 
at this time a mulch of well decayed manure 
should be given. Failing natural manure a 
dressing every winter of 4-oz. basic slag, and 
2-oz. s^phate of potash per bush is advisable. 
Gooseberries may be grown as cordon trees ; 
if this be done they require severe pruning. 
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The shoots must be shortened to 5-in. in July 
while in winter they must be cut back to one 
or at the most two buds. There is a large number 
of splendid varieties on the market, some of 
the best being : Yellow : Early Kent, Gunner, 
Leveller, Keepsake, Yellow Champagne ; Green : 
Green Hedgehog, Diadem, Telegraph, Rosebery ; 
Red : Lancaster Lad, May Duke, Lord Derby, 
Red Champagne, Whinham s Industry ; White : 
Langley Gage, Orleans, Whitesmith, Careless, 
Lancer. 

Loganberries : This subject is a heavy 
cropper of very luscious fruit and it thrives in 
practically all parts of the country. It should 
be treated in the same manner as suggested for 
Blackberries, being at its best when trained to a 
trellis, either edging the main vegetable plots 
or for screening some odd corner of the garden, 
say, that where the rubbish heap is situated. 

Raspberries : This crop thrives excellently 
in partial shade and may, therefore, be grown 
against an east wall, but the soil must be deep 
and moist, unless the crop will prove disappoint- 
ing. The Raspberry bed should be planted in 
autumn, the canes being put in 3-ft. apart in 
rows 5-ft. asunder. The canes may be staked 
individually, but a better plan is to stretch 
two stout wires from posts at each end of the 
rows, training the canes thereto. When planted 
in the autumn the canes should be cut doNMi to 
within 8-in. of the ground, so that new ones will 
be encouraged to spring up. Of these not more 
than three should be left, the others being cut 
away as soon as they start to grow freely. In 
following years all the old canes should be 
cut away directly the crop has been gathered, 
leaving from five to seven of the current season's 
growth, training these to the supports. An 
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application of lo-lb. of basic slag to every 
40 square yards of bed in the winter is all the 
manure necessary, but the canes should be 
watered throughout the summer, if the weather 
be dry. Good red varieties for the small garden 
are Hornet, Pyne*s Royal and The Devon ; 
the best yellow variety — a very heavy cropper 
— is Guinea. 

Strawberries. 

The Strawberry crop is generally over too 
quickly, but much can be done to prolong it 
by planting three different beds. One in a 
south border will produce fruit as early as June ; 
a second on an east border will provide a second 
crop ; a third bed on a border facing north a 
late crop. If only one bed can b(‘ arranged the 
best situation for it is on the east lK)rder. The 
ground must be deeply dug and well manured 
some two or three months before planting. 

The bed should be planted during the latter 
half of SeptembtT, since the plants must be 
well established before the bad weather sets in. 
Rooted plants can be bought at this time, but 
if there already be a Strawlxjrry bed in existence, 
new plants can be secured by pegging down the 
runners into .small pots, severing the runner as 
soon as the new plant has formed roots. Sandy 
soil should be used for filling the pots, since 
this is the best rooting medium. After lifting 
the pots they should be placed in the shade 
for a few days and then planted out, spacing 
them 15-in. apart in rows 2-ft. asunder. Plants 
put out in the autumn will crop abundantly 
the following year. 

The Strawberry beds require careful attention. 
In late autumn the whole ^d should be mulched 
with old manure, but it must be kept away from 
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the crowns of the plants. In the early spring 
the mulch should be lightly forked in and at 
the same time the bed should be covered with 
short straw to protect the fruit from mud 
splashes. 

When crapping is over all runners, excepting 
those required for layering, should be removed, 
together witli the oldest leaves. The surface 
soil should be loosened a little with a fork and 
an application of soot given. Occasional appli- 
cations of weak liquid manure during the 
growing |XTiod in spring proves beneficial. If a 
mulch of natural manure cannot be given in the 
late autumn a dre.ssing of i-lb. of sulphate of 
jx)tasli per 40 square yards of bed should bv. 
given in the winter. 

When looked after in a pro|)er manner a 
Strawberry sliould crop well for three years. 
To ensure a good crop every year, therefore, 
a new bed should be made each September, tlie 
soil after early Peas being particularly good for 
the purjK}se. Among the best early varieties 
are : The Duke, King George V and Royal 
Sovereign ; mid-season varieties, British Queen, 
President and Witch's Perfection ; late crop- 
pers : Dr. Hogg. Givon's Prolific, Sir Joseph 
Paxton, WaterUx) and Latest of All. 

Tomatoes in the Open. 

Only in well fav’oured districts is it possible 
to secure ripe fruit in the open ; in most 
localities it is essential to cultivate this subject 
under glass. If to be grown in the open the seed 
should be sown in March under glass with a 
minimum night temperature of 55 dec;rees. 
As soon as two leaves appear the seemings 
should be pricked off singly into thumb pots, 
a good half of the stem being buried in the 
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soil ; as they grow they should be moved into 
larger pots and when about 10 weeks old they 
should be ready for planting into the ojxmi, after 
judicious hardening off. The best situation for 
Tomato plants is against a south wall fully 
exposed to the sun. A medium loam is suitable 
and good drainage is essential. For the first 
week or two after planting out the plants should 
be protected at night by means of drainpijK'S 
or very large j)ots. Weekly waterings with weak 
liquid manure during the active growing j)eriod 
IS desirable, but as .soon as the blos.som buds 
form this feeding should cease. Stop the side- 
shoots by nipping off the tops and remove all 
those sprays that show little signs of fruit and 
never allow any plant to grow more than 3-ft. 
tall. Suitable varieties are Ev’esham Wonder 
and Ideal. 

Tomatoes under Glass, 

To secure a prolonged fruiting period seed 
should be sown every week througliout February 
and March. The seed should f>e sown J-in. deep 
and I -in. apart in pans or boxes and covered 
with glass and brow'n paper and placed close to 
the glass on high shelves. A sandy loam is the 
best compost to employ. When two leaves are 
formed on each seedling prick off into thumb 
pots and later into larger jx>ts, u.sing at this 
time a compost consisting of one part turfy 
loam, one-fifth part half-rotten leaves, a little 
coarse sand and a 5-in. potful of some special 
Tomato manure, together with a 9-in. p>otful 
of wood ashes and a 5-in. potful of bonemeal 
to each barrowioad of soil. When ten to twelve 
w’eeks old they should be ready for their final 
potting, lo-in. pots being the best for the 
purpose. 
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When repotting for the last time the pot 
should not be filled to the brim with soil, but 
the plants should be started in a small amount 
of earth, adding a little fresh compost from time 
to time as the roots grow. The pots should be 
placed well up to the light. Another method 
of growing is to plant out the ten weeks’ old 
seedlings into a bed in the greenhouse, placing 
the plants 3-ft. apart, training them as they 
grow to wires about Q-in. from the glass. A 
similar compost should be used as that suggested 
for the pot plants. 

Whichever method is adopted generous 
watering throughout the growing season is 
essential, though, of course, a permanently 
saturated state is harmful. Over>manuring is 
injurious and no natural manure should be 
employed unless it is fully fermented. In place 
of natural manure a pinch of kainit or nitrate 
of potash should be given to each plant at 
intervals during the growing period. All side 
shoots must be removed, only the flower trusses 
being allowt'd to break from the main stem. 
The plants should have their heads pinched out 
as soon as they reach the top of the wire when 
grown in a bed, or when three or four flower 
trusses have formed. To set the fruit a rabbit’s 
tail should be passed lightly over the flowers 
each day. 

The seed that is sown in February should 
produce fruit in July ; therefore, by sowing a 
succession of seed fruit may he obtained for 
two or three months. If winter fruit be wanted 
further sowings of seed should be made in June 
and July, the seedlings being treated as already 
described. Ample ventilation is necessaiy*, but 
the night temjjerature should never fall below 
55 degrees. For early sowing Orange Sunrise 
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is recommended in the yellow varieties, while 
Perfection and Chiswick Peach are useful for 
later sowing. Excellent red varieties are Best 
of All, Ailsa Craig, The Devon and Laird’s 
Suf)rerre. 



CHAPTER XVI 


The Gardener’s Enemies 

Every effort should be made to detect the 
presence of disease as soon as possible. All 
diseases can be controlled quite easily in their 
early stages ; if allowed to run unchecked they 
quickly become uncontrollable. Preventive 
measures should be adopted wher(‘V(‘r possible, 
since it is more effective to treat for a likely 
disease in the winter tlian to wait until such 
time as the disease is visible to the eye. h'or 
this reason winter spra3'ing is of tlu‘ greatest 
value. Hut it sliould be remembered that all 
insects are not injurious. The ladybird, for 
instance, like the hover-fly, attacks grt‘en-fly 
(aphides), the centij)ede lives ujxm soil grubs, 
while the grub of the ichneumon fly devours 
other caterpillars. The amateur gardener should 
take every opjxirtunity, therefore, of learning 
to distinguisli between friends and enemies. 

Insect pests may be divided roughly into two 
classes. Some are sap feeders, boring into the 
tissue and must be controlled by contact washes 
or insecticides ; others feed on the outer tissue 
of shoots and leaves so that these may be 
eradicated by covering their food with a film 
of poison. When spraying, and this applies 
to sdl subjects gro\Mi, it is essential to treat both 
sides of the foliage and all parts of the branches. 
For sap feeders the spray should be applied 
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with considerable force through a coarse rose ; 
for the biters a fine hose is better, so that the 
poison is applied in the form of a mist. Fungoid 
diseases may prove very troublesome, since 
they develop rapidly. Efforts should be made, 
therefore, to prevent rather than to cure ; 
early spring spraying with a fungicide is advis- 
able, while all dead wood and bad fruit should 
be burnt. 

Spraying is generally better than dusting 
with a dry powder, but the latter is frecpiently 
employed successfully. es|x*cially in cases of 
mildew. The pow'ders should be dusted over 
the affected parts in the morning while the 
leaves are wet with dew and preferably when the 
day is likely to prove hot. The use of special 
dusting bellows is recommended. 

All fruit trees should have grea.se bands put 
on them in September, since the bands prevent 
insects crawling up the trunks to lay their 
eggs. Thick brown paper, about lo-in. wide 
should be bound round the trunk some 4-ft. 
above the ground and covered with a thick 
application of cart grease and tar, or s|x*cial 
bands may be purchased. The bands should be 
removed in May, but they should be insjH*cted 
during the w'inter and given another coating of 
grease if necessary. 

Soil pests are very common in newly-broken 
soil and also in garden srul unless it be treated 
periodically. If such insects be susf)ected a sf>il 
fumigant ^ould be applied in late autumn or 
early winter, tliis being dug into the soil at 
once. There is a number of different fumigants 
employed, but all of them, excepting naphtha- 
lene, must be applied some months before the 
next crop. With naphthalene, however, it is 
perfectly safe even for the herbaceous lx>rder 
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where the perennials are still in the ground. 
The following are recommended : Carbide 
refuse, 3()“lb. per square rod ; formaline, 2-oz. 
to the gallon of water, 25 gallons to be applied 
to each rod ; gas lime, 30-lb. per rod ; naph- 
thalene, ij-lb. per rod ; and soot, only useful 
for .surface j)ests, 25-lb. per rod. 

When fumigating a greenhouse an evening 
in calm, fine weather should be chosen, or the 
morning of a dull, windless day. All ventilators 
should be closed and broken panes of glass 
covered, so that none of the fumigant is likely 
to escape. Two or three successive fumigations 
are nec(‘ssary if the house be badly infested. 
Tlie amateur gardener will find it more satis- 
factory to purchase one of the special fumigating 
materials, with the necessary apparatus, than 
to attempt to employ a makeshift outfit. 

Chief Garden Pests. 

There is a \'ery large number of pests which 
the amateur is unlikely to come across ; there- 
fore, in the following list only those of more 
cennmon occurrence are dealt with : 

American Blight (Woolly Aphis) : Sap 
feeder on most fruit trees ; caustic wash in 
winter and paraffin emulsion in summer, or 
paint affected parts witli methylated spirits, 
paraffin, quassia wash, tobacco water or carbolic 
wash. 

Ants : Dig out nests and treat soil with 
Vaporite ; pour boiling water, paraffin, or 
dilute carbolic acid into nests. 

Aphis : Sap feeders on a very large number 
of flowering plants and vegetables ; spray with 
parson emulsion, soap wa^ or quassia extract ; 
fumigate greenhouse or frame with tobacco ; 
dust with tobacco powder. 
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Asparagus Beetle : Cut off and bum all 
affected heads ; parafRn emulsion spray. 

Bean Beetle : Infested seeds generally float 
in water ; test seeds and do not sow any that 
float ; dip Beans and Peas into boiling water 
for five seconds ; dust leaves with lime or soot. 

Bell Moth : A leaf-roller on Roses, Lilac and 
many other flower heads ; crush leaves to kill 
grubs ; bum all affected shoots ; tobacco water 
or soap wash spray. 

Black Fly : This is particularly harmful to 
Broad Beans ; pinch out and bum tops ; dust 
with tobacco or hellebore powder ; tobacco 
water or soap wash spray. 

Bulb Mite : No infested bulbs should be 
planted ; soak all bulbs in quassia extract or 
i-oz. potassium sulphide to the gallon of water. 

Cabbage Moth : The caterpillars feed at the 
heart of the plant ; hand-pick caterpillars ; deep 
in winter to destroy pupae. 

Cabbage Root Fly : Bum all affected plants ; 
do not grow plants of the same family for two 
years on the same ground. 

Carnation Fly : Maggot feeds inside the 
stem ; pinch out affected shoots ; bum all 
withered plants ; tobacco spray. 

Carrot Moth : Caterpillars spin up leaves ; 
pick off spun leaves and bum ; p>Tethrum 
spray. 

Celery Fly : Caterpillars tunnel leaves ; 
pinch out affected parts and cmsh to kill grubs ; 
soap wash in June and July ; bum all refuse 
from the crop ; use fresh ground for next two 
years. 

CoDUN Moth : Grubs feed inside fmit, 
p^dpally Apples, but also on other fruits at 
times ; bum affected fruit ; caustic wash or 
paraffin emulsion ; grease-biuiding. 
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Cuckoo-Spit (Froghopper) : Grubs feed in 
froth ; brush off and destroy insects ; wash off 
froth with soapy water and stiff brush ; paraffin 
emulsion. 

Currant Moth : Larvae eat into fruit and 
then bore into shoots ; soda emulsion spray in 
winter ; burn infested shoots ; hand-pick. 

Dart Moth : Caterpillars feed in autumn and 
spring on numerous subjects, chiefly Sunflowers ; 
fork round plants to destroy caterpillars in 
the soil ; water with warm soft soap solution 
as the cat erf )i liars emerge from the ground ; 
destroy chrysalides by deep digging in winter. 

Earwigs : Vt‘ry injurious to Dahlias and 
many other plants ; deep digging in winter to 
destroy grubs ; trap with in\’erted pots filled 
with hay or moss on top of stakes. 

Eel Worm : Bores into the tissue of the 
plants ; remove and bum affected plants. 

Figure of Eight Moth : Attacks Pears, 
Pliuns and Cherries ; eggs laid on shoots in 
Septeml)er ; bum dead leaves and twiggy 
rubbish containing cocoons. 

Fruit Bark Beetle : Eggs laid in bark in 
May, bei‘tles appear in tlie autumn ; caustic 
soda spray ; burn rubbish and prunings. 

Gall Mites : Burn affected shoots ; hard 
pruning ; dress cuts with knotting ; dilute 
paraffin emulsion spray in winter. 

^ Gooseberry Sawfly : Shake bushes and 
destroy caterpillars ; quassia or paraffin emul- 
sion spray ; dust with lime or soot in wet 
weather ; remove top soil in winter and destroy 
grubs. 

Lackey Moth : A tent caterpillar ; scrape 
off “ bracelets *' of eggs in winter ; bum refuse 
and litter. 

Leaf Miners : There is a number of Miners 
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which cause blisters on Holly, Liiburmini, 
Lilac and other leaves ; gather and burn all 
affected shoots and damaged blooms. 

Leather Jackets (Grubs of Daddy Long 
Legs) : Keep ground well forked ; trap with 
pieces of Potato or Carrot ; dress ground with 
lime. 

Magpie Moth : The yellow and black larva: 
are conspicuous on every Raspberry, Currant 
and Gooseberry bush ; search for eggs ; hand- 
picking ; burn litter in autumn. 

Mildew : At the first sign of grey patches or 
spots forming on the leaves or shoots dust with 
flowers of sulphur or use a sulphur wash. 

Millipedes: Keepsoil well worked ; destroy 
when seen. 

Onion Fly : Bum all affected plants ; weak 
paraffin wash in summer ; sprinkle gas lime or 
powdered charcoal between the rows ; earth 
up to the neck. 

Pea Beetle : See Bean Beetle. 

Pug Moth : Caterpillars eat both leaves and 
flowers of various plants ; shake off caterpillars 
into brine solution or paraffin at night. 

Red Spider : (Generally attacks plants that 
are insufficiently watered ; spray with i-oz. 
potassium sulphide to three gallons of water. 

Rose Rust : Bum diseased leaves and fallen 
leaves ; spring spray of i-oz. potassium sulphide 
in three gallons of water ; sponge parts with 
methylated spirits and water, using a so-jo 
solution. 

Scale : In appearance this is like small 
mussel shells on the bark of fruit trees ; caustic 
or paraffin and soap spray. 

Silver Leaf : The Silver Leaf Oder states 
that all dead wood from Plum and Apple trees 
must be cut off and burnt before July 15th. 



soaked in paraffin round choice plants ; use 
traps of bran, J-in. deep and covered with a 
cabbage leaf, near the plants, burning all slugs 
in the morning ; good cultivation and efficient 
drainage are the best preventive measures to 
adopt. 

Snowy Fly : Sap feeder on Cabbages, 
Tomatoes and other garden plants ; quassia 
or tobacco wash ; fumigate under glass. 

Spectacle Moth : Caterpillars feed in 
autumn, especially on Dahlias ; night-hunting 
for the caterpillars ; Hellebore spray. 

Thrips : Sap feeders on Sweet Peas, Chrysan- 
themums, bush fruit and many other subjects ; 
quassia or paraffin emulsion spray. 

Turnip Beetle : Deep digging ; war on 
weeds ; soil fumigation. 

Vapourer Moth : Affect Apple trees chiefly, 
but also found on other fruit trees ; hand-pick 
eggs and cocoons in winter ; hand-pick cater- 
pillars as they appear ; spray with 2-oz. Paris 
Green to 25 gallons of water ; arsenate of lead 
wash. 

Wart Disease : Potatoes affected by Wart 
Disease must be reported immediately to an 
Inspector under the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. 

Winter Moth : Affect Apples and other 
frdit trees ; grease-banding ; paraffin emulsion 
spray in spring. 

WiREWORMS : See Leather Jackets. 

Wood Leopard Moth : Woodboring larvae 
make galleries in trunk of Apple and other 
trees ; remove moths from trunks in' May ; 
syringe tunneb with brine. 

WooDUCE : Keep greenhouse and shed walls 



Arsenate of Lead : i-oz. arsenate of soda, 
2hoz. sugar of lead, 14 gallons rain water; 
then add ij-lb. black treacle. 

Burgundy Mixture : Dissolve 4-lb. copper 
sulphate in 29 gallons of water and 5-lb. of 
washing soda in 18 gallons of water ; mix the 
two solutions, then add i J-lb. soft soap dissolved 
in 2 gallons of water. 

Carbolic Wash : 4-oz. carbolic soft soap, 
J-pint petroleum, and i gallon of water. 

Caustic Wash : 2-lb. caustic soda dissolved 
in 10 gallons of water. 

Lawn Sand: 24-lb. sand, 4-lb. sulphate of 
ammonia, ij-lb. sulphate of iron. 

Lime Wash : 2-lb. fresh lime, i gallon of 
water. 

Lime Water : i-lb. lime, 2 gallons of water. 

Nicotine Wash : iJ-02. nicotine extract, 

2-lb. soft soap, 20 gallons of water. 

Paraffin Emulsion : 2 gallons paraffin, 

6-lb. caustic soda, ij-lb. soft soap, 28 gallons 
of W’ater ; dissolve sc^ap in one gallon of boiling 
water, stir in the paraffin, then dissolve soda 
in 27 gallons of water and mix the two solutions 
just l^fore using. 

Paraffin Wash : J-lb. soft soap, 2J pints 
paraffin, and 10 gallons of water. 

Pyrethrum Emulsion : Dissolve i-lb. pyre- 
thrum pow'der and J-lb. soft soap in a little hot 
water, leave for 4 hours, then dilute to 5 gallons 
with water and stir thoroughly. 

Quassia Extract : Boil 4-oz. quassia chips 
for 10 minutes in one gallon of soft water ; 
strain and stir in 4-oz. soft soap. 
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Soda Emulsion : Dissolve J-lb. sulphate of 
iron in 9 gallons of water, slake ^-Ib. lime with 
a little water and then bring to the consistency 
of milk ; add the first solution to the second 
and strain ; stir in 5 pints of paraffin ; immed- 
iately before use add 2-lb. caustic soda powder. 

Soap Wash : i-lb. soft soap, and 4 gallons 
of soft water. 

Sulphur Wash: 3-lb. flowers of sulphur, 
fi-lb. quicklime, i-lb. caustic soda and 10 gdlons 
of water. 

Tobacco Water : 2-lb. soft soap, 3 gallons 
soft water, I quart tobacco liquid added when 
cold. 



INDKX 


Ahronia umbcllata (Sand 
Verbfna), 54 
Abutilon, 151 
Acacia. 152 

Achilk-a umbellata for nxk 
garden, 3^ 

Achimenes, 147 
Aconitum (MonkshfKxl), 70 
Adonis vernahs for rock 
garden. 39 
Aeratjon of soils, 1 1 
Agatha*a cceUstis, 54 
Ageratum, 54, 70 
Akebia, 36 
Alestra*mcria, 140 
Allium, 140 

Alonsoa (Mask I'lower), 55 
Althaea (Hollyhock), (>5 
Alum Root, see Heuchcra 
Alyssum, 5^ ; A. saxitde 
compactum for rock gar- 
den, 39 

Amaryllis (Belladonna Lily), 
Moi M7 

Ammobium grand ihorum, 05 
Ammonia, nitrate of, 29 ; 

sulphate of, 29 
Anchusa (Alkanet), 70 
Anemone, French, 140 ; hepa- 
tica for rock garden, 39 ; 
Japonica, 70 ; Poppy, 140 , 
Wood, 140 

Annuals, Half-hardy, 34 , 
Hardy, 58 

Aquilegia (Columbine), 71 
Apples, 1 91 
Arches, 35 

Arctotis grandis, 55, 152 


AnstoIoiliKi Sipho (nutch- 
inan’s Pipe), 3O 
Artiihoke, Globe, 184 ; Jeru- 
salem, 185 

Arlilicial Manures, 20 
Asparagus, 185 
^Jiter, 55 ; Michaelmas Daisy 
7t 

AsIiIIk* (Spiia'a), 71 
Avens, see (ieum 


Basic slag, 29 

Bean, Broad, Bxi, 180; Kid- 
ney or French, 170, 180 ; 
Kiinner, 170, 180 
lk‘ds and bordei% 83 
fieech, 33 
Ik^etroot. 171. 180 
Ik'gonia, 76 , Fibrous-rooted, 
152 ; Tulxrrous- rooted, 147 
lierbens Darwinii, 32 
Biennials, 64 
Blackberries, 203 
Blanket Flower, see Gail- 
lardia grandiflora 
Blo(xl, dried, 29 
Ikxconia cordata (Plume 

Poppy). 7« 

Bone-meal, 29 
IVmes, dissolved, 29 
Borecole, see Kale. 

Ikiundarv walls and fences, 

ikjx, 32 

Br(x:coli, 171, iHo 
Browallia spcciosa, 152 
Brussels Sprouts, 172, 180 
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Budding Roses, io6 
Bulbous Plants, 133 
Bulbs, Depth to plant, 1 37 ; 
Feeding, 137: Growing in 
the open, 136 ; Hardy, list 
of, 140; Increasing, 134 ; 
Manuring, 137 ; Naturaliz- 
ing, 138 ; Storing after 
flowering, 1 38 ; Under 
glass, 145 


Cabba(;k, 17J. 180 
Calceolaria herbaceous, 152 
Calendula, bo 

California Bluebell, see Nemo- 
phila 

Calla Elliot iana (Yellow 

Arum Lilv), 147 
Callioi^sis (Coreopsis), <)o 
Calochortus (Mariposa Eilv), 

141 

C4Lmpanula calycanthema 
(Canterbury Bell,) 65 ; C. 
carpatica for rock garden, 
30 ; C. pyramidalis (Chim- 
ney Bellflower), 66 
Candytuft (Ilx'ris), 60 
Canterbury Bell, see Cam- 
panula calycanthema 
Capsicum, 180 
Cardoon, 180 
Carnation, 71, 153 
Carrot, 173, 180 
Cauliflower, 173, i8o 
Ceanothus (Mountain Sweet), 
36 

Celastrus Scandens (Staff 
Vine), 36 
Celeriac, 180 
Celery, 174, 180 
Celosia, 55 

Centaurea (Cornflower), 60, 

Cheirantlius (Wallflower), 66 
Cherries, 195 
Chicory, 181 


Chimney Bellflower, see Cam- 
panula p3rramidali8 
Chionodoxa (Glory of the 
Snow), 1 41 

Chrysanthemum, Annual,6o ; 
Perennial, 72 

Chrysanthemums, Cuttings, 
123 ; Decorative, 131 ; 
Growing stage, 125 ; In- 
creasing, 122 ; Incurved, 
i2t) : Japonica, 130 ; Late- 
flowering Single, 132 ; Out- 
dc)or, 126, 128 ; Stopping, 
125: Varieties, 127 ; Win- 
tering under glass, 126. 
Cigar Flower, see Cuphea. 
Cineraria, 153 : C. maritima, 
76 

Clarkia, 61 

Classification of flowering 
plants, 53 

Clay soil, composition of, 9 
Clematis, 36 

Climbers, for arches, pergolas 
and trelliage, 36 
Colchicum (Meadow Saffron), 
141 

Coleus, 153 
Colewort, 181 
C^llinsia, oi 

Columbine, see Aquilegia 
Compost heap, value of, 25 
Coreoj>sis, see Calliopsis 
Coreoj^sis grandiflora (Tick- 
seed), 72 

Cornflower, see Centaurea 
Corn Salad, 174, 181 
Cosmos (Mexican Aster), 55 
Cow manure, 23 
Cress, 181 
Crinum, 141 
Crocus, 141 

Cropping plan for vegetable 
garden, 162 

Cuphea (Ciaar Flower) .56 
Cupressus Lawsoniana, 32 ; 
macrocarpa, 32 
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Currants, 204 
Cuttings, 79 
Cyclamen, 141 


Dahlia, 76, 141 
Damsons, 191 

Daphne rupistris for r(x:k 
garden. 39 

Deciduous hedge plants, 32 
Deep digging, value of. 13 
Delphinium, Annual I^ark- 
spur, 61 : Perennial Lark- 
spur, 72 

Demorphotheca (Star of the 
Veldt), 56 

Dianthus. barbatus (Sweet 
William), 06 ; D. Chinensis 
(Indian or Chinese Pink). 
66 : D. neglect us for rock 
■* garden. 39 

Digging, Value of deep, 13 ; 

Various methods of, 13 
Digitalis (Foxglove), (i(t 
Division of plants, 81 I 

Doronicum (Leopard’s Pane), ' 

T 7 ^ . ' 

I>raining. 11 j 

Dutchman’s Pijx*. see Ans- | 
tolochea Sipho 


Fndive, 174, 1 81 
Enemies and pests, 212 
Eranthus (Winter Aconite), 
142 

Eremurus robustus, 72 
Erica, 154 

Erigcron speciosus, 72 
Eryngium Oliverianum, 73 
Ert-siraum, 67 

Eiy'thronium (Dog's Tooth 
Violet). 142 
Eschscholtzia, 61 
Eutoca, 61 
Evergreen Oak, 32 
E v er g ree n s ior hedges, 32 


Farmyard Manure, 29; Value 
of, 23 
Ferns, 154 
I'ish meal, 29 

Flower beds, planning, 94 : 
Shaded, plants for, 90 : 
Spring bedding schemes, 
97 ; Summer bedding 
schemes, 98 
Flower pots, sizes, 50 
Forget-me-Not, see Myosotis 
I'oxglove, see Digitalis 
Frames, cold and heated, 41 
Frecsia, 147 

I'rili liana (Snake’s Head 
Lily), 142 

Fruit Trees, Budding, 202 ; 
Cultural hints, hk) ; draft- 
ing, 198 : Manuring, 197 ; 
Planting, 198 ; Tyj>es of, 
189 

Fuchsia, 76, 154 
Fumigating a greenhouse, 
214 


(iAUXARDiA, 56; grandiflora 
(Blanket Flower) 73 
Galanthus (Snowdrop), 142 
(»alega {(ioat’s Hue), 73 
(tarlic , I Hi 

(ieranuim. Ivy-leaved, 76; 
Scented-leaved, 76 ; Zonal, 

^ 76 

Cfcsnera, 154 
Geum (Avens), 73 
Gilia, 61 

Gladiolus, 76, 142, 147 
Gloxinia, 147 
(ioat’s Rue, sec Qalcga 
Godetia, 61 

Golden Rod, see Salidago 
Gomphrena globosa, 56 
Cfooseberhes, 205 
Grease- banding, 213 
Greenhouse plants, 1 50 ; Care 

oL 159 
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Greenhouses, 44 ; Fittings, 
46 ; Heating, 49 ; Water 
supply, 4^ 
fircen manuring, 21 
Cirevillea robusla, 154 
(irowing plants, care of, 71) 
Guano, 2 () 

Gypsophila elegans, 62 


Helbnium (Sneezewort), 73 
Helianthiis, 62 ; (Perennial 
Sunflower), 73 

Helianthemus (Sun Rose), 
for rock garden. 30 
Heliotrope, 77 

Herbaceous l)or(ler. Care of 
the, <)i ; l-dging plants for, 
«>o ; Manuring the, ()2 ; 
Planning the, 87 ; I*re* 

{ )aring the soil, 85 ; 
Remaking, 8b ; Size of. 
84. 

Herb Garden, 37 
Herl^s, last of l)est, 37 
lleuchera (Alum Root), 73 
Hollv, 32 

HollvluK'k. see Althiea 
Honeysuckle, see Loniccra 
Hop Manure, 20 
Hornlx'an, 33 

Horse manure for heavy 
land, 23 

Horseradish, 186 
Hotl>eds, making, 42 
Hoy a carnosa, 154 
Hyacinths, 142, 14S 


Ihkkis, SM.H' Candytuft 
Improvement of soils, 19 
l{xnnoea (Morning ('dory), 56 
Iris, Dutch, Kiiglish, Span- 
ish, 142 


Kainit, 29 
Kale, 175, 181 

Kniphofia aloides (Red Hot 
Poker), 73 

Kochia (Summer Cypress), 56 
Kohl-Rabi, 181 


Lamh’s Lettuce, see Corn 
Salad 

Larkspur, see Delphinium 
lAthyrus, see Sweet Pea 
Laurel. 32 

Layatera (Mallow), 2 ; L. 
olbia, 73 

lawn. Draining, 33: Grass 
seed mixturt‘S for, 33 ; 
Manures for, 35 ; Seeding, 
33 : 'l urving, 34 
Layering. 82 

Leaf and root cuttings, 80 
L< af Mould. 20 
lA‘ek. 175. iHi 
Luttiice, I7<». 181 
Lilium (Lily). 74. 155 
Lily-of-the- Valley, 143, 155 
Lily, S(‘e 1. ilium 
Lime, Hest kiiuls of, 21 ; 

Sulphate of. 30 
Liming, 'the need for, 20 
Limnanthes, 02 
Linaria (Toad-l'lax) b2 
Linum, (>2 
Liquid Manure, 25 
Ix>am soil, composition of, 10 
IxiWia, 77 
Loganberries, 206 
-onicera (Honeysuckle), 36 
Aive-in-a-Mist, set* Nigella 
j ainaria (Honesty), 07 
aipiii. b3. 74 
.ychnis (C anquon), 74 


Mai.iow, sw Uivatera 
Malmaison, Carnation. 153 
Malope, 03 


Jasmine. 3b 
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Manure, Quantity to apply, 

27 

Manures, and manuring, 23 ; 
Application of, 20 ; Artifi- 
cial, 26 : I'armyard, 23 : 
for Lawns, 35 ; Liquid, 25 ; 
Organic, 24 ; Various forms 
of, 2t) : Vegetable garden, 
166 : When, how and where 
to apply, 20 
Manuring, green, 21 
Marigohls, see Tagetes 
M;isk I' lower. see Alonsoa 
Matthiola (St(K k). S7 : M 
bicornis (Night- Scented 
Stock), 03 : M. biennial, 07 
Mexican Aster, see Cosmos 
Michaelmas Daisy, see Aster 
Mignonette, see Keseda 
Mot'k trenching, 14 
Monarda didvma (Ik»rgamot). 
74 

Monksho<Kl, see Aeon it um 
Montbretia, 142 
Morning (dorv, sec I|K)maa 
Mountain Sweet, see Ceano- 
thus 

Muscari ((irajH* Hyacinth). 
142 

MushrcHim gr(»wing. Outdoor, 
182 

Mustard, ijt*, i<Si 
Myosotis (Forget-me-not), 67. 
M. azorica for rock garden, 

MyrolK'lla Plum, 33 


Narcissits, 143, 148 
Nasturtium, 03 
Nemesia, 57 : N. bicornis, 155 
Nemo^ila insignis (Califor- 
nia cluebell), 63 
Nepeta Mussini for rock gar- 
den. 39 

Nerine (Guernse>» Lily), 148 
Nicotiana (Toba^ Plant).57 


Nigclla (Love-in-a-Mist), 63 
Nursery garden, 3^ 


CEnothera (F,vening IVim- 
rose), (»S 
Onion, 176, 181 
Organic manures, 24 
Ornithtigalum (Star of Ik'th- 
leheni), 143 

Oxalis (WtK)d Sorrel), 143,148 


PiEONiF.s herbaceous, 75 
Panss, see Viola 
Papaver (Poppy), t>4 ; P. 
onentale (Oriental Poppy), 
75 

Parsnij>, 177, 181 

Paths, Making, 32 ; Widths, 

Pea, 177, 181 
Pears, Kih 

Pelargonium. Fancy, Show, 
Zonal, 15O 
FVrenmals, 70 
Pergolas, 35 
Persian ( vclamen, 148 
Pests and enemies, 212 
Petunia, 77 
Pig manure, 23 
Pink, 75 : Inflian or ( hinesc^ 
Pink, see Dianthus C'hinen- 
sis 

Pits, 43 

Phlox, decussata, 75 ; P. 
Drummondn, 57 ; P. rep- 
tans for r(x:k garden, 40 
Plant Foofl, How stored, 18 
Plants, for greenhouses, 150 ; 
for unheated greenhouse, 
*57 

Plume Poppy, si?e Ikx:conia 
Plums. 

Polyanthus, see Primula vul- 
garis 

Poppy, see Papaver 
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Potash, Muriate of, 30 ; 
Nitrate of, 30 ; Phosphate 
of, 30 ; Sulphate of, 30 
Potato, 178, 181 
Pots, Size's of flower, 50 
Poultry manure, 30 
Primula, 156; P. vulgaris 
(Polyanthus), ()H 
Propagating cases, 50 
Propagation, Methods of, 77 
Privet, 33 


OuiCK (I horn), 33 


Kaoish, 178, 181 
Kanunculus, 143 
Hjispberries, 206 
Red Hoi Poker, see Knipho- 
fla aloides 

Remedies for p(«?ts, jiq 
Reseda (Mignonette), (>4 
Reserve garden, 30 
Rh(Klaiithe, 57 
Rhubarb, i8(» 

Riehardia (White Arum Lily) 

14*^ 

RiK’k garden. 38 ; Care of, 40 
Rock plants, 38 
Root cuttings, 80 
Roses, Budding, lOb ; Care 
of. 108 ; Culture, 100 ; 
Peetling, 106 ; for arches, 
etc., 30 ; Increasing, io^> ; 
Kinds of, 101 ; Manuring, 
ui ; Planting, 104 ; Pot, 
114: Pruning, log; Vari- 
eties, 112. 

Kudbecka (Cone Flower), 75 


Salidaco (Golden Rod), 75 
Salpiglossis, 58 


Salvia, splcndcns, 77. 156; 
S. virgata neinorosa 
(Purple Stge), 75 
Sandy soil, composition of, 10 
Sand Verbena, see Abronia 
umbellata 

Scabiosa, 68 ; S. Caucasica,75 
Scented garden, 37 
Schizanthus, 156 
Scilla (Squill), 143 
Seakale, 187 
Seed Boxes, 50 
Seed pans, 50 

Shade, Plants to grow in, og 
Shallot, 178, 181 
Single-spit digging, 13 
Snowdrop, see Galanthus 
Scxla, Nitrate of, 30 
Soft fruits, 203 
Soil, improvement, ig : 
Nature of open, q ; Nature 
of cla>', q ; Pests, 213 
Soils, Aeration of, 11 ; De- 
termining quality of, 10 ; 
Draining, 11 ; their com- 
position and classification, 
<) 

Solanum, 156 
Soot. 30 

Sowing seeds, in the oj^en, 
78 : under glass. 77 
Spinach, 179, 181 
Spirsea, see Astilbe 
Spraying. 213 

Staff Vine, sec Cclastrui 
Scandens 

Stages in greenhouses, 46 
Star of the V' eldt, sec Demor 
phothcca 

Stock, see Matthiola 
Strawberries, 207 
Streptocarpus, 157 
Summer bedding plants 
Half-hardy. 76 
Summer CjTJress. see Kocki 
Sunflower, see Helianthus 
Sun Ro8e,9ee HeUanthemnm 
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Superphosphates, 30 
Sweet Pea, 62 ; Feeding, 120 ; 
Manuring, 120; Preparing 
the soil, 1 17; Sowing the 
seed, 117 : Supporting. 120. 
under glass, 121 ; Varie- 
ties, 121 

Sweet Sultan, 64 
Sweet William, see Dianthus 
barbatus 

Sweet X’lolets, see Viola 
odorata 


Tagetes (African and French 
Marigolds), 58 

Thahetrum anemonoides for 
rock garden, 40 
Thorn ((hiick), 33 
rhunbcTgia alata, 157 
Thuya Lobbii, 33 
'ligrodia {Tiger Flower), 143 
Toad-I'lax, see Linaria 
'I'obacco I*lant, see Nico- 
tiana 

Tomato, in open, 208 : under 
glass, 20Q 
Tools, garden, 52 
Trelhage, 35 
Trenching, 14 
Tulip, 143, 149 
Turnip, 170. 1 81 


V'allota purpurea (Scar- 
borough Idly). 140 
Vegetable garden. Cropping 
plan, i(>2 : (irowing hints, 
108 ; Layout, loi ; Manur- 
ing. 100 ; Planting chart, 
iSo ; Preparing the ground, 
105 ; notation of crops, 104 
V'egetable Marrow, 1S7 
V'egetable refuse as a manure, 

30 

Verbasciim, (>8, 

Vertx-na, 77 

Veronica sjuiata (Speedwell'. 
V* 

Viola, Go ; V odorata (Swe<*t 
Violet), 0(), I 
Virginian Stock, <>4 


Wali M.owM<. se<' (“heirari- 
thiis 

Walls anti femes, 32 
Washes, 210 

Whitlavia grand itlor.i, <>4 
Winter Aconite, see Fraiithus 
Wistaria, 

W(K>d aslu’s as manure, 30 
Vew, h 
Zinnia, v'' 











